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FOREWORD 


Western  Europe,  which;,  next  to  Canada,  is  the  most 
important  export  customer  of  the  United  States  citrus  in- 
dustry^ is  steadily  increasing  its  consumption  of  citrus 
fruity  both  fresh  and  processedr,    In  this  growing  market 
United  States  processors  and  growers  of  citrus  fruit  have 
a  share..,  but  they  meet  there  a  growing  competition^  too^ 
from  the  increased  citrus  production  of  other  countries.* 

This  study,  which  presents  observations  made  at  first 
hand  on  supply;  demand,  and  marketing  .cf  citrus  fruit  and 
citrus  products  in  that  area- in  1953;  brings  up  to  date 
(November  1903)  the  material  in  Foreign  Agriculture  Report 
No,-  63;  Some  Aspects  of  Western  Europe  as  a  Citrus  Market,, 
published  by.  tKe*  pFflce  6f  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
in  1951--/;'  It  also  supplements  circulars  published  by  that 
Office. on  citrus  markets  in  the  individual  countries  of  the 
area*    It  does  not  repeat  the  information  on  varieties, 
duties^  and  import,  costs  that  has  already  been  published 
in  Foreign  Agriculture- Report  Mo,  63 

Because  of  the  groY/ing  importance  of  processed  citrus 
products  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States^  this  study 
includes^  published  here  for  the  first  time.,  data  through 
December  1953  on  United  States  exports  of  these  products., 

This  study  was  made  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
citrus  industry  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  and  under 
Section  32  of  Public  Law  No,,  320,  7Uth  Congress,  as  a  part 
of  a  program  to  develop  foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities  in  plentiful  supply, 


Donald  M»  Rubel,  Director 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 


In  tins  nine  countries  of  Western  Europe— Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Western  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  Kingdom — the  market  for  fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruit  is 
expanding.    Among  the  factors  contributing  to  this  increase  are  the 
improved  economic  circumstances  of  many  workers,  such  as  urban  wage 
earners ,  and  farmers,  and  the  accompanying  changes  in  their  diet. 

The  United  States  citrus  industry,  which  shares  with  other 
producers  in  the  growing  European  market,  will  meet  more  competition 
in  all  export  varieties  in  the  next  5  years.     In  fact,  foreign  produc- 
tion of  almost  every  citrus  fruit  was  much  higher  in  1952  than  it  had 
averaged  in  1935-39  and  will  probably  increase  still  more  in  the 
future. 

There  is  room  for  even  more  expansion  in  Western  Europe's  consump- 
tion:   Norway  does  not  import  citrus  products  the  year  round;  Denmark 
and  Norway  are  comparatively  unacquainted  with  citrus  juices:  the 
United  Kingdom  is  still  a  limited  market  due  to  restriction  of  dollar 
Imports;  consumers  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  apparently  would 
buy  more  if  the  supply  were  large  enough  to  bring  down  prices,  for  even 
in  the  winter  season  retail  prices  are  high. 

The  foreign-exchange  problem  remains  the  biggest  single  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  markets  for  United  States  citrus  fruit  in 
Europe.    Many  countries  have  improved  their  dollar  position,  but  few 
are  yet  willing  to  make  dollars  available  for  citrus  purchases.  The 
possibilities  for  the  application  of  the  various  compensation  trading 
devices  that  for  the  past  few  years  have  assisted  United  States  citrus 
exports  to  Western  Europe  are  unlikely  to  be  as  good  in  1954«  The 
"bonus"  or  premium  dollar  schemes  have  been  restricted  or  eliminated, 
as  recommended  by  the  International  Monetary  Fundr    The  so-called 
"switch"  deals  have  been  reduced  in  scope  and  frequency  as  a  result  of 
the  generally  more  competitive  situation  that  has  developed:  the  dollar 
position  in  many  countries  has  improved  and  many  commodities  have 
become  more  abundant  not  only  in  the  dollar  area,  but  also  in  the  soft 
currency  areas.    By  these  devices  the  problem  of  foreign  exchange  had 
been  partly  and  temporarily  met;  xvith  their  importance  reduced,  other 
special  arrangements  or  regular  commercial  transactions  will  have  to  be 
developed.    This  will  be  easier  to  accomplish  in  the  economically  stronger 
or  more  balanced  countries  like  Western  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  than 
in  a  country  like  France.. 
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As  to  special  a rr  angement s it  should  be  noted  that  barter  is 
always  a  difficult  and  uncertain  means  of  trade  and  will  handicap 
merchandizing  campaigns  to  develop  markets  for  the  United  States. 
As  foreign  aid  is  reduced,  this  problem  vd.ll  probably  be 
accentuated. 

In  fresh  citrus  fruit,  Europe's  increased  consumption  has  been 
practically  all  in  oranges .    Except  for  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Norway,  which  have  been  importing  less  of  all  citrus  fruit,  Western 
Europe  has  greatly  increased  its  imports  of  oranges  since  the  war, 
Its  growing  demand  for  oranges  has  about  kept  pace  with  the 
increasing  production  of  oranges  in  the  Mediterranean,  -for  no 
serious  surplus  has  accumulated  there,    Its  imports  of  lemons  remain 
about  the  same:  its  Imports  of  grapefruit  have  decreased. 

United  States  exports  of  fresh  oranges  to  Western  Europe  have 
increased  considerably  since  the  war — from  an  average  of  106  million 
boxes  in  1935-3?  to  2.2  million  in  1951-52.    Percentagewise,  however, 
the  United  States  share  in  the  'Jest em  European  orange  market  in 
1935-39  averaged  U*9  percent  while  in  1951-52  it  was  only  4.4 
percent. 

California  supplies  nearly  all  the  export  oranges,  most  of  them 
summer  fruit  in  small  sises.    In  the  summer  of  1953  California 
Valeneias  were  noted  as  dominating  the  Continental  markets.  United 
States  orange  exports  '-ill  continue  to  consist  primarily  of  summer 
oranges  from  California;  shipments  from  this  source  could  increase 
to  5  million  boxes  a  year,  even  with  the  United  Kingdom  continuing 
its  restrictions  against  imports  of  United  States  citrus,  but  will 
be  limited  by  the  availability  of  foreign  exchange.     Some  Florida 
oranges  will  be  exported  to  Europe,  chiefly  in  the  spring,  but  the 
volume  will  depend  on  prices,  the  foreign  exchange  that  is 
available,  and  the  condition  of  the  fruit  delivered.  Under 
favorable  conditions ,  shipments  from  Florida  could  be  expanded  to 
I  million  boxes  per  year.    Our  exports  of  winter  fruit  could  increase 
considerably  if  any  reduction  should  take  place  in  the  "inter 
supply  from  the  Mediterranean. 

United  States  exports  of  fresh  lemons  to  Europe  have  decreased 
since  the  war:    in  1935-39  they  averaged  229,621  boxes;  in  1951-52 
they  were  IS?, 744.    All  have  been  supplied  by  California,  in 
standard  boxes  and  in  half -box  cartons,  and  have  established  a 
market  at  premium  prices;  most  have  been  summer  fruit,  rear-round 
exports  are  a  possibility,  for  premium  prices  are  received  in  every 
European  market;  but  winter  exports  would  perforce  be  small  because 
of  the  availability  of  Italian  lemons.    Even  if  the  United  Kingdom 
continues  its  restrictions,-  annual  exports  of  fresh  lemons  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  will  probably  increase  substantially  in  the 
next  few  .rears. 
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■,  ..-.United  States  grapefruit  exports,  too,  are.  smaller  than  they  were 
before  the.  war 3  having  fallen  from  the  1935-39 'average  of  223,089  boxes 
to  197,079  in  1951--52.  .'  In  the  1952-53  season  they  came  from  California, 
Florida  and  Texas:  California  supplied  nearly  all  the  summer  fruit ; 
Florida  and  Texas -shared  the  small- winter  market. .  Small  fruit • predominated. 
Exports  in  1954. probably  will  be  divided  equally  between ■ summer  fruit- from 
California  and  winter  fruit  from  Texas. .and  Florida. 

United  States  processed  citrus  products  compete  in  world  markets  in 
both  price  and  quality;  Western  Europe,  next  to  Canada,,  is  our  best  export 
market  for  these  products  and  will  buy  larger  amounts  in  the  future,  of 
both  industrial  and  consumer  items*    Some  of  the.. products,  however — frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice,  for  example — will  need  intensive  merchandising. 

For  citrus  juices,  the. United  States  industry  is  still  in  initial  ■ 
stage  of  exports;  even  so.it  has.  achieved  wide  distribution  of  these  products 
in  the  Netherlands,  Belgium^  Germany,  Switzerland-  Sweden,  and  part  of 
France,    Non-United-States  canned  juices  find  a  market  only  in  "sheltered" 
markets  such  as  Denmark,  and  the  United  Kingdom©.   The  market  for  juices 
packaged  for  the, consumer  is  continuing  to  expand  in  Belgium  and  Germany, 
but  in  the  Netherlands  there  are  indications  of  consumer  resistance  to 
single-strength  juices?    To  develop  further  markets  for  itself,  the  United 
States  industry  will  have  to  engage  in  intensive  merchandising;  one  problem 
the  merchandiser  faces  is  the  European  preference  for.  fresh  fruit- 
In  19!?2  Western  Europe  took  6$  percent  and     ..per  cent  $  respectively, 
of  United  States  exports  of  single~strength  orange  juice  and  grapefruit 
juice;  32  percent  and  .98  percent  of  the  hot-pack  concentrated  orange  juice 
and  grapefruit  juice;  11  percent  and  19  percent  of  the  frozen  concentrated 
orange  juice  and  grapefruit' juice;  and  63  percent  of  the  blended  juices* 
Florida  and  California  share  about  equally  in  the  exports  of  the  hot-pack 
concentrated  juices v  but  Florida  alone  supplies  nearly  all  the  single- 
strength  juices  and  the  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice*    Florida  juices, 
in  fact,  dominate  the  market  wherever  imports  are  made* 

Frozen  concentrated  juices,  though  available  in  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Sweden5  and  Switzerland,  are  selling  slowly,  perhaps  chiefly 
because  most  homes  lack  refrigeration.      At  any  rate*  these  products.,  though 
they  need  intensive  merchandising^,  have  a  great  potential  market;  the  first 
successful  development  of  it  will  doubtless  be  in  hotels  and  restaurants* 

The  growing  preference  of  Western  Europe  for,  high-quality  soft  drinks 
gives  the  United  States  industry  a  greater  opportunity  as  a  supplier  of 
bottlers'  bases*    Increased  exports  of  these  products  could  offset  reductions 
in  our  sales,  of  concentrated  orange  juice,  to  the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of 
Food*,    Such,  reductions  are  in  prospect^  for  the  United  Kingdom  will  probably 
soon  be  buying  more  juice  from  Spain,  which  now  has  new  processing  capacity 
and  is  likely  to  increase  product ion* 
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Retail  prices  for  fresh  citrus  remain  rather  high  in  most  countries, 
indicating  unsatisfied  demand r    Any  reduction  in  Mediterranean  supplies, 
under  present  conditions,  would  probably  result  in  much  higher  retail  prices 
in  Western  Europe      Prices  for  single-strength  juices  are  low  in  countries 
.  where  United  States  imports  are  permitted  without  restriction-,  as  in  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands.^    But  where  restrictions  are  1:1  effect—in  England^ 
Sweden,  Denmark^  and  France—  consumers  pay  a  third  to  twice  as  much- 
Some  Western  European  countries  have  tried  to  protect  their  own 
deciduous— fruit  industries;  and  their  protectionism  has  somewhat  helped 
the  growth  of  Europe'1  s  citrus  market  by  making  the  retail  prices  higher  for 
the  local  fruit  than  for  the  imported  citrus o 

Eastern  Europe  is  now  entering  the  citrus  market^    It  is  making  both 
direct  purchases  from  North  Africa,  Israel*  and  Italy  and  indirect  purchases 
through  nonproducing  countries ^    This  additional  market  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  maintaining  prices  in  Western  Europe^ 

Transit  trading  in  citrus  will  probably  quicken  its  tempo  in  I95U, 
owing    to  the  combined  effect  of  better  economic  conditions  in  Tfestern 
Europe  and  the  growing  interest  of  Eastern  Europe  in  citrus.-. 


United  States  Citrus  Districts  in  Export  Trade 

■  Each  citrus  district  in  the  United  States — California.?  Arizona^ 
Florida^  and  Texas — has  a  somewhat  different  stake  in  the  export  marketo 
California  and  Arizona  are  concerned  primarily  with  fresh  fruit 5  Florida, 
with  processed  products;  and  Texas^  with  both  fresh  and  processed  fruit — *at 
least  it  was  so  in  the  past,  when  production  Tfas  normal  and  not  reduced 
by    drought  and  the  freeze -> 

In  the  following  analysis  of  the  export  trade  of  each  district  in 
each  kind  of  citrus  fruit,  export  figures  are  those  for  the  1952-53  season 
(for  the  year  ending  October  J>}  1953)  under  the  export-payment  program  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture ,1/ 

Fresh  Oranges 

California  •  *  0  3,75l,2l;6  boxes 
Florida  »  -  .  *       115, 1U8  boxes 

Most  of  California's  exports  consist  of  Valencias,  sizes  288  and  yixk9 
shipped  from  May  through  September,    These  exports  are  important  to 
California  since  they  are  an  outlet  for  small  fruits,  which  are  exceptable 
in  most  European  markets  and  are  in  surplus  supply  in  Californias 

l7    Note  that  these  are  not  total  exports  since  they  include  only  the  exports 
To  countries  in  the  export— payment  program;  therefore  exports  to  Canada,  the 
Orient,  and  South  Africa  are  not  shown3    Total  exports  of  processed  products, 
however,  are  given  in  the  section  on  United  States  exports,  by  months  and 
country  of  destination. 
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California  fruit  in  the  European  summer  market  meets  its  biggest 
competition  from  South  African  Navels  and  Valenciaso    Some  Brazilian  Pera 
oranges  also  are  in  the  market  at  the  same  time0 

Florida's  comparatively  small  share  in  the  European  fresh-orange  market 
owes  principally  to  two  circumstancese    First*  the  orange  season  in  Florida 
occurs  at  about  the  same  time  as  that  in  the  Mediterranean  countries-. 
Second;  Florida  fruit  does  not  keep  so  well  as  California  fruit  in  long- 
distance shipping;  some  Florida  varieties ?  such  as  the  Hamlin,  though 
satisfactory  for  the  domestic  market,  cannot  be  successfully  exported*  Most 
Florida  exports  are  V^lencias,  shipped  from  March  through  Mayo  Florida 
oranges  are  exported  in  a  larger  box  than  California  oranges,  and  the 
selection  is  usually  cf  larger  fruits 0 

Texas  oranges,  which  are  of  about  the  same  type  as.  Florida  oranges  and 
have  about  the  .same  season,  are  not  likely  to  be  exported  in  large  quantities 
when  Texas  production  is  re-established* 

California  summer  Valencias,  because  their  types  and  season  give  them 
an  advantage  in  the  European  market,  will  doubtless  continue  to  predominate 
in  United  States  .orange  exports*.-    Under  favorable  conditions,  Florida  could 
export  much  larger  quantities  than  it  has  hitherto  but  is  not  likely  to 
ship  more  than  one-half  as  much  as  California* 

Fresh  Grapefruit 

California-Arizona  e  o  ©  *  121;U?U  boxes 

'Florida         k  ;'V-'  d  'VV'  ?  ;  »  23*703  boxes 

Texas  •  '«  «  •  •'  e  *  '••  « -  »  «  23>u71  boxes 

California,  which  supplied  most  of  the  exports  to  Europe  in  the.  19 52—53 
season,  makes  its  shipments  from  May  through  August,  at  a  time  when  most 
other  citrus- producing  areas  have  no  fruit,    Competition  comes  from  grape- 
fruit grown  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  primarily  South  Africao  Arizona 
fruit  is  usually  exported  somewhat  earlier  than  California  fruit-. 

Texas  and  Florida  exports  are  made  in  the  winter  season.,  from  December 
through  April,  and  thus  in  Europe  have  to  meet  competition  from  the 
Mediterranean  areas,  primarily  from  Israel*    When  Texas  grapefruit 
production  becomes  more  normal  than  it  is  at  present,  winter  exports  from 
that  district  may  increase  and  exceed  the  volume  of  summer  exports  from 
California.    If  exports  could- be  made  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Texas  and 
Florida  together  could,  export  as  much  as  1  million  boxes  of  winter  fruit* 

In  their  exports  to  Europe  the  United  States  grapefruit  growers  find  an 
outlet  for  small-sized  fruits  —  °0»s  to  126.<  s  —  which  are  not  popular  in 
the  United  ?tates  but  are  preferred  in  Europe 0 

Fresh  lemons 

Since  fresh  lemons  were  not  included  in  the  1952-53  export -payment 
program,  no  comparable  export  figures  are  now  available  from  this  source. 
All  United  states  exports  are  supplied  by  California,  which  is  increasing 


its  production.  By  exporting  the  fruit  fresh,  growers  get  higher  returns 
from  it  than  they  would  if  they  processed  it. 


Shipments  to  Europe  have  been  made  only  in  the  summer^  from  May  to 
September,  when  foreign  producing  areas  are  in  short  supply,,  Italian 
Verdelli  lemons,  Spanish- Verna  lemons,  and  lemons  from  Chile  compete  with 
United  states  fruit  in  European  summer  markets 9 

Prooessedpro  dr..  c  t  s 

Of  processed  citrus  products  other  than  the  concentrated  juices, 
Florida  is  the  principal  exporter,  as  the  following  tabulation  of  1952-53 
exports  to  Europe  indicates  (cases  contain  2h  No.  2  (20-ounce)  cans): 

Product  Florida        •  California- 

.  •  Arizona 

(cases)  (cases) 

Single-strength  orange  juice  330*953             5; 701 

Single-strength  grapefruit  juice  270,819  hl$ 

Single-strength  blended  juice  62„295 

Grapefruit  sections  6,381  ~ 

Citrus  salad          •  307 


These  products  g 
processing  industry* 
following  the  opening 
of  December *  Foreign 
West  Indies,  Israel, 
Africa,  Australia,  Sp 
and  citrus  salad  come 
Africa  also  can  small 


ive  Florida  an  important  outlet  for  its  growing  citrus 
Most  shipments  are  made  from  December  through  June, 
of  the  main  Florida  canning  season,  about  the  first 
competition  in  the  juices  comes  primarily  from  the 
and  South  Africa,  but  some  comes  also  from  North 
ain  and  Italy,    Competition  in  the  grapefruit  sections 
s  primarily  from  Israelj  the  West  Indies  and  South 
Quantities. 


Concentrated  products  were  exported  to  Europe  as  follows  in  1952-53 


Concentrated  Product 


Hot-pack  orange  juice  (60  Brix) 
Preserved  orange  juice  (60  Brix) 
Frozen  orange  juice  (U2°  Brix) 
Hot-pack  grapefruit  juice  (55  Brix) 


Florida 

(Gallons) 
179, hCO 

U7,520 
22,589 


Calif or nia- 
Arizona 


(Gallons) 

2 10 j 156 
9,080 

2U,17U 


Exports  of  the  hot-pack  concentrated  orange  juice  are  sold  as  bottlers 
bases  to  the  soft-drink  industries  of  Europe  and  to  the  British  Ministry  of 
Food  for  the  child  health  program.    In  1952-53  exports  of  this  product  to 
Europe  were  of  nearly  equal  importance  to  California-Arizona  and  Florida-, 
In  California  this  product  offers  an  outlet  for  Navel  orange  juice,  which 
is  desirable  in  England  because  of  its  high  ascorbic-acid  contents    In  both 


California-Arizona  and  Florida  it  is  an  outlet  for  surplus  oranges  and, 
since  it  offers  an  additional  opportunity  to  absorb  fixed  expenses^,  reduces 
processing  ccstse  -  Although  the  concentrate  may  be  sold  all  year,  shipments 
are  usually  made  from  about  December  to  June-;  Foreign  competition  with  the 
United  States  comes  from  Israel;,  the  West  Indies;  and  Spain;  there  are  also 
some  supplies  in  South  Africa  and  Italy-,'  ■ 

Exports  to:  Europe  of  the  preserved  concentrated  orange  juice,,  which 
also  is  used  by  the  soft  drink  industry;  were  supplied  entirely  by  California 
and  Arizona*  probably  largely  because  of  the  bright  color  of  the  juice 
produced  in  those  districts^-    This  concentrate  is  widely  produced  in  foreign 
countries,,  major  suppliers  of  Europe  are  Spain^  Italy 9  North  Africa^  and 
Israelo 

United  States  exports  of  the  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  to 
Europe  in  this  period  were  supplied  entirely  by  Florida^  the  largest  producer 
in  the  United  States©.,   Shipments,  though  they  may  be  made  at  any.. time  of 
the  year,  are  more  likely  to  be  made  from  December  to  June?  to  supply  the 
summer  market*.  In  19 £3. only  Spain  was  producing  frozen  concentrate;  but 
in  195U  England  too  will  probably  produce  some?  from  imported  fruit* 

Exports  tc  Europe  of  concentrated  grapefruit  juice- which  is- used  by 
the  soft-drink  industry,  were  about  of  equal  importance- to- Florida  and 
California-Arizona  in  1952 ~53o    This  product  affords  an  outlet  for  surplus 
grapefruit  of  sizes  ' and  qualities  that  cannot  be  shipped  as  fresh  fruit0 
Shipments  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  year*  but  most  of  them  are  made 
in  the  spring  from  Florida  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  'from  California  and 
Arizona^    Israel  and  the  West  Indies  are  the  primary  sources  of  competition 
with  the  United  States  product 0 

Lemon  products  were  not  included  in  the  1952-53  .export  program-.  Any 
exports  that  were  made  in  that  year  were  supplied  by  .Calif orniac  Shiments 
may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  year,  but  most  shipments  are  made  in  the 
spring  to  supply  the  soft-drink  industry  for  its  summer  output V  Foreign 
lemon  products  competing  with  United  States  products  are  produced  primarily 
in  Italy  and  Spaina 


Non-United~States  Sources  of  Supply  for  Western  Europe 

V;  To  evaluate  United  States  e:xport  potentials  in  Western  Europe  in  terms 
of  the  competition  our  fruit  will  meet  there;,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
■what  citrus  supplies  are  available  to  that  market  from  sources  other  than  the 
United  St  ate  s*2/  ' 

27    The  tables  and  figures  that  follow  as  an  appraisal  of  supplies  available 
To  Western  Europe  bring  up  to  date  (November  1953)  the  similar  data  in  Some 
Aspects  of  Western  Europe  as  a  Citrus  Market,,  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations  (how  the  Foreign  agricultural  Service),'  UoSo  Department 
of  Agriculture*  For«  Agr*  Rpt*  63f  August  1951* 
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Oranges 

Winter  fruit?  --  Western  Europe  receives  its  lyinter  oranges^,  which  are 
marketed  from  November  through  May;  principally  from  Spam-  Italy;,  Israel, 
French  Morocco;  and  Algeria  (table  l)t    Total  production  in  these  countries  in 
1952  was  12  million  boxes  larger  than  it  had  been  '?.  years  before 3  and  nearly 
30  million  boxes  than  it  had  averaged  before  the  wara  in  1935^39*  Substantial 
increases  over  the  prewar  production  figures  have  been  made  not  only  by  the 
traditional  orange-growing  countries-— -Spain  and  Italy—but  by  Morocco  and 
Algeria*  which  did  not  become  important  sources  until  after  the  warc  Only 
in  Israel  has  the  postwar  production  yet  to  reach  the  prewar  level* 


Table  1-,—  Oranges;    Production  by  principal  suppliers  to  We  stern'  'Europe 
.  other  than  the  United  States,  average  1935-39  a™2  1945-4-9, 

annual  19^8-52 


(in  thousand  boxes) 

Country 

:   1935-39   :   19U5-U9   i       ln   s       .      !            j        ,    t    '  ' 
:    average   :    average    ,    19U8    .    19U9   .    1950   .    1951   .  1952  1/ 

Sps.in.»  •  > . *9  •  •  o  c  •  • 

French  Morocco* o 
Algeriae  3  . . « o  B  ->  - 
Total* » « • • • » • « 

Er  az ll $tti«tvc}«! 
South  Africacoc-.! 

\                          wnmn  oranges 

:2/    2Ut167s        22,601;  25,168:  20,662;  29-009;-  33,U91:  UO.OT 
"     10,003:       10^2u0i  12.0U6;    9*776?  17,Ull:  15,3335  17,313 
•3/     8,652;3/     8>30U;    6*300:    5,020s    6,888?    6*708:  7^000 
!2/        927:    ■     2,610  r.    3>2uU:    U,C31;    U,23lu    5,099:  5,381* 
1*763?        3.-323:    U,28l3    U„727;    5,697s    5c6lUr  5>C5U 

U5,5i2;       U7,078s  51,039:  l*U,216s  63,289:  66.2U5:  75,215 

'                                       SUMMER  ORANGES 

3U*U66g      33,152:  35,138:  35,67l*7T875oo>  26,800;  30,000 
1,000:        5,5U2;    5>863*    6,lfll:    6,389:    5*013:  5>57U 

Total.  >o.,*»09i       38;U66.       3Q3b9kf  W-»001;  U2.085?  3U;889;  31*913:  35,57U 

l/  Preliminary.- 

2/    Includes  tangerines 0 

3/  Palestine* 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  figures. 


Even  though  domestic  consumption  is  increasing  in  these  countries,  their 
production  is  increasing  enough  to  make  larger  -quantities  of  fruit  available 
for  export c    In  all  five  countries  extensive  plantings  have  been  made$  which 
will  come  into  production  in  the  ie  ar  future,.    If  favorable  climatic  conditions 
prevail,  total  production  in  1953-5U  can  reach  87  million  boxes0    And  by 
1955-56  the  production  of  oranges  from  these  five  major  Mediterranean  sources 
may  reach  9h  million  boxes~~double  the  prewar  average — with  Spain  harvesting 
50  million  boxes;  Italy  j»  22  million;  Israel,  9  million;  French  Morocco,  7 
million;  and  Algeria,  6  million,;    The  frost  hazard  in  Spain,  however,  makes 
this  potential  unlikely  to  be  realized? 
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PRODUCTION  OF  WINTER  AND  SUMMER  ORANGES  AND 
OTHER  CITRUS  FRUITS  BY  PRINCIPAL  SUPPLIERS* 
TO  WESTERN  EUROPE,  1935-52 


■  O  Winter  oranges  - 

ALGERIA,  FRENCH  MOROCCO,  ISRAEL,  ITALY  AND  SPAIN. 

'  •  Summer  oranges  - 

BRAZIL  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


 b  Lemons - 

ALGERIA,  CHILE,  ISRAEL,  ITALY,  SPAIN  AND  TURKEY. 

.  A  Tangerines  and  Clementines  - 

ALGERIA,  FRENCH  MORROCO,  ITALY  AND  SPAIN. 

:-^X  Grapefruit  -  Algeria,  cub  a,  French  morocco, 

ISRAEL,  JAMAICA,  SOUTH  AFRICA,  SURINAM  AND  TRINIDAD. 


-0 


M—  X  5! 


AV.  1935 
-39 


1948 
AV.  1945 
-49 


1949  1950 

^  EXCLUDING  THE  UNITED  STATES- 


1951 


■  A 

■X 


1952' 


*  PRELIMINARY . 


1953 


U  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Summer  fruits  **  Countries  other  than  the  United  States  that  supply 
Western  Europe  with  summer  oranges  (May  to  November)  are  chiefly  Brazil 
and  South  Africa0    Unlike  the  sources  of  winter  oranges,,  these  two  sources 
did  not  produce  as  much  in  1952.  as  they  had  before  the  war;  that  they  were 
about  3  million  boxes  short  of  the  prewar  average  is  the  result  of  decreased 
production  in  Brazils 

As  a  source  of  supply  for  Europe,  South  Africa  is  more  important  than 
Brazil,  for  a  much  larger  percentage  of  its  fruit  is  available  for  export 
to  Europe c    Besides^  South  African  oranges  have  better  natural  keeping 
qualities  than  the  Brazilian  fruit  and  are  therefore  more  suitable  for  export. 

New  plantings  in  bcth  Brazil  and  South  Africa  will  probably  increase 
the  production  of  summer  oranges  in  the  future 0    By  1955  total  production 
may  reach  UO  million  boxes;  by  I960  South  Africa  expects  to  produce  about 
l\  million  boxes  a    Despite  expectations,  however,  total  production  from  the 
two  areas  in  the  near  future  will  probably  be  less  than  U5  million  boxes c 

Tangerines  and  Clementines 

Tangerines  and  Clementines,  early  citrus  varieties,  are  supplied  to 
Western  Europe  by  Mediterranean  countries,,  chiefly  Italy,  Algeria^  Spain, 
and  French  Morocco  (table  2)*    Total  production  in  these  areas  was  5  million 
boxes  larger  in  1952  than  it  had  been  before  the  war  (1935-39  average )0  In 
all  countries  except  French  Morocco*  production  in  1952  was  much  greater  than 
the  average  for  19U5-U9—  in  Spain  it  had  even  doubled., 


Table  2 f.  —Tangerines  and  Clementines;    Production  by 
principal  suppliers  to  Western  Europe,  average 
1935-39  and  19U5-U95  annual  19U8-52 

(in  thousand  boxes) 


Year 

|  Italy 

•  Algeria 

.  Spain 

:  French  1 
[Morocco 

Total 

Average: 

19  35-39*.  co- 

1    1,697 1 
!  1,999. 

I  2,555; 
;  2,362: 

-  2,668 
2,8U5 

L,UOo! 
1,650; 

2,5U8' 
1,998; 
■  2,1*36; 
;  2,571 
•  2,2UU 

;    1/  : 

>  1,211: 

i  1*1095 
i  923, 
i  1,550. 

>  1,779 
•  2,519 

1/  ■  ! 
371. 

t  U09 
50U: 
55U: 

;  559 
56o 

3,103 
,  5,231 

i  6,621 
5,787 
7,U8U 

i  7,577 
8,168 

Annual:  i 
19li8  ••••••••  q 

1^5)0»  O  •   •  #  M       O  $  i 
1^^1.>  (i  f  •  •  «  6.  •  9  ' 

1952  2/.  *: 

1/  Included  with  orangeso 
1/  preliminary., 


Source:    Compiled  from  official  figures c 
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New  plantings  have  been  made  in  all  four  areas  particularly  in  Italy,* 
where,  on  the  island,  of  Sicily,  tangerines  have  been  interplanted  with 
lemons  as  a  hedge  against  the  disease  mal  secco  (tangerines  are  resistant 
to  this  disease-  which  is  so  destructive  in  lemon  groves )c    If  weather 
conditions  are  favorable^  total  production  of  tangerines  and  Clementines 
in  these  areas  may  be  expected  to  increase  to  10  million  boxes  by  the 
1955-56  crop  year*,  to  more  than  the  three  times  1955-39  average* 

Increased  production  of  these  fruits,,  however^,  may.  soon  result  in 
surpluses;    Such  surpluses  could  not  easily  be  disposed  of,  for  neither 
tangerines  nor  Clementines  are  suitable  for  large— scale  processing o 

Lemons 

Western  Europe  gets  its  supplies  of  non-United-States  lemons  from 
widely  separated  areas  but  most  of  them  from  Italy  (table  3)c  Spain^ 
Algeria,  Israel,  and  Turkey  furnish  fruit  to  special  European  market s« 

Lemons  from  these  sources  are  most  abundant  from  November  through  May; 
Turkey,  for  example,  ships  only  in  the  winter-    But  some  summer  lemons  also 
come  from  these  sources'    Spain,  for  instance,  is  the  largest  supplier  of 
Verdelli  lemons ;  Spain  supplies  Vernas .  chiefly*    The  lemons  received  from 
Chile  are  all  summer  lemons « 

Total  production  in  these  six  areas  was  more  than  1  million  boxes 
larger  in  1952  than  it  had  been  in  1935~39<    Most  of  this  increase  occurred 
in  Chile  and  Turkey;  Italy-  the  major  producer,  produced  less  than  the 
prewar  average*    Chile  is  an  increasingly  important  producing  area;  its 
1952  crop  was  nearly  twice  its  average  for  19U$~°h9*    Chile,  however,  now 
exports  only  a  small  percent  of  its  production  to  Europe ;  and  therefore 
the  supply  of  lemons  available  to  Europe  from  non-United-States  sources 
in  1952  was • about  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  1935-39o    This  fact,  in  the 
face  of  the  growing  population  in  the  market  areas  means  that  the  supply 
per  capita  available  from  these  sources  is  now  less  than  it  was  before  the 
war* 

The  supply  of  lemons  frcm  Italy  probably  will  not  exceed  12  million 
boxes  per  year  through  1955^    The  disease  mal  secco  continues  to  destroy 
groves  in  that  country)  but  new  plantings  are  nontheless  being  made :  New 
resistant  varieties  are  being  planted;  but  some,  such  as.  the  Monacheilo^ 
produce  less  fruit  and  a  fruit  that  is  not  particularly  well-suited  for 
processings 

New  plantings  in  Spain,  Chile,;  and  Turkey  also  will  increase  Europe ls 
lemon  supplies  to  some  extent 5 
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Table  3«— Lemons:    Production  by  principal  suppliers  to 
Western  Europe,;  other  than  the  United  States; 
average  1935-39  and  19 U5-U9,  annual  19U8-52* 


(in  thousand  boxes) 


Year 

1  Italv 

Spain 

Chile 

'Algeria 

Israel 

Turkey 

i  * 

Total 

Average; 

X/         OO ' 

i  t 
i  • 

!    l  )>),<l 
i    ± p uup : 

19U5-49  . 

i  7,U83 

!  1,108? 

915. 

i  131 

:!/  317. 

260: 

10,2lU 

Annual:   .  : 

.  19U8,o3.. 

'  8,015} 

!  812? 

1,167: 

:  159. 

:  250: 

359*: 

10o762 

•  7,37.1 

870: 

186: 

!  130: 

2hh: 

9.9U7 

1950c, a,! 

»  8,931 

i  1*378; 

1,500- 

2hh. 

(  172 

!  193: 

12,U18 

.    1951*.. •! 

8,658 

-  IslhOt 

1,600: 

291. 

25U: 

12.96U 

1952  2/„: 

8,373! 

1,508: 

1,700: 

266; 

267. 

5oo  s 

12,6lU 

1/    Palestine o 
2/  Preliminary, 


Source:    Compiled  from  official  figuresa 


Total  production  in  these  areas even  if  weather  is  favorable;  is 
not  likely  to  exceed  18 «1  million  boxes  in  19^So    Of  this  quantity^  Italy 
would  probably  produce  12  million  boxes;  Spain;  2,5  million;  Chile,  2 
million;  Algeria  and  Israel,  300«000  each;  and  Turkey^  1  million*  Consider- 
ing the  rate  of  increase  in  recent  years,  this  estimate  is  probably  generous* 

Grapefruit 

Grapefruit  is  the  least  important  citrus  variety  in  Europe9  Western 
Europe  receives  the  fruit  from  many  sources  besides  the  United  States 
(table  h)i    In  the  winter  it  is  supplied  by  Israel,  the  West  Indies*,  and 
North  Africa;  in  the  summer 5  mostly  by  South  Africa  and  to  a  small  extent 
by  Surinam^ 

Total  production  in  these  areas  has  increased  some  since  the  war0  In 
1952  the  crop  was  700,000  boxes  larger  than  in  1935-39  although  the  Crop 
in  Israel^  the  only  large  producer,  was  slightly  less  than  the  prewar  average; 
New  plantings  in  Israel,,  South  Africa.*  Trinidad*  and  Morocco,  may  increase 
production^  but  total  production  is  not  likely  to  exceed  h  million  boxes 
by  1955<- 
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Table  U-»— Grape  fruit  j    Production  by  principal  suppliers  to  Western  Europe, 
other  than  the  United  states,  average  1935-39  and 
19U5-U9,  annual  19U8-52 

(In  thousand  boxes)     


Year 


j  S  outh 


Israel  .^fricaj  Trinidad 


Jamaica. Cuba.  Surinam 


Morocco 


Algeria 


Total 


Average : 
1935-39 
19U5-U9 

Annual: 
19U8 
19U9 
1950  . 
1951 
1952  2/ 


1/  l9hh$t 

V  i,iui 


1^068 
1,100 
1,2)40 
1,201 
1,U20 


k9$ 
760 


828 
792 
789 
632 
689 


17U 

390 


19k 
579 
600 
600 
600 


s  i 
213s  375: 
336:  138s 


U21:  150 

355s  170 

300;  190 

350s  230 

350:  175 


-  9. 
50 


100 
68 
100 
100 
100 


10 
U6 


55 
'  83 
110 
57 
6k 


1/    Palestine 0 
2/    Preliminary r 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  figures0 


9 
26 


2,730 
2,887 


2li:2,81*0 
29:3,176 
67: 3.*  396 
U7:3,217 
31:3,U29 


Citrus  Imports  into  Western  Europe 


Oranges 

Total  imports  of  oranges  into  Western  Europe  have  been  rising  steadily 
in  the  past  few  years;  by  1952  they  had  reached  a  total  of  k9  million  boxes., 
k9  percent  more  than  in  1938  (table  5)o    All  but  three  of  the  nine  countries 
had  shared  in  this  increase;    France  and  Germany  had  more  than  tripled  their 
imports  and  "nenmark  had  come  close  to  doing  so;  Switzerland  and  Sweden  had 
doubled  theirs;  and  Belgium  had  increased  by  a  third*    The  Netherlands  remained 
practically  the  same;  Norway,  though  it  declined,  declined  only  a  little* 

Only  the  United  Kingdom  imported  substantially  less — -38  percent  lessc 
It  is  interesting  to  consider  that,  if  the  United  Kingdom  had  followed  the 
pattern  set  by  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe,  total  imports  of  oranges 
into  those  countries  would  have  reached  60  million  boxes  in  1952 « 


In  1938  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  far  and  away  the  largest  European 
importer  of  oranges,*    France  had  been  second  and  Germany  third,  although 
trade  sources  indicate  that  German  imports  were  actually  higher  than  the 
official  figure  shown  in  table  5«*    By  1952  France  and  the  United  Kindgom  had 
exchanged  places;  and,  when  1953  import  statistics  are  available,  they  will 
indicate  still  another  shift,  of  the  United  Kingdom  down  to  third  places 
Positions  of  these  three  countries  will  probably  change  again  in  19$k3  making 
Germany  first  but  still  keeping  the  United  Kingdom  thirde 


IMPORTS   OF   ORANGES,    LEMONS  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
INTO  NINE  COUNTRIES*  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 


BOXES 

(MILLIONS) 
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40 
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Orai 
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1  —  . 
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T  Grapefruit 

i              7  * 

1938 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


BELGIUM,  DENMARK,  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  NETHERLANDS,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN, 
SWITZERLAND  AND  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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Table  5«— -Oranges,  lemons.,  and  grapefruit;    Imports  into  countries 
of  ViTestern  Europe,  1938  and  19U8-52  ■  . 

 (In  thousand  boxes) 


Country       /      1938   !     191*8     !     19U9     !     1950     !     1951     !  1952 

*  a  *j  f  •  t 


ORANGES 

Belgium, .....  a  . i      2,U17:       3712^  2^77:  3,007;  3,669;  37W 

Denmark. 316;          131:  552?  569:  673;  818 

Franceo...„c»,.:       5,779s       7,590:  12,386:  13,620:  15,681;  17.,U02 

Germany  1/ 0,...8       2,708:            52:  2,651:  7,708:  7,781*:  9,UU7 

Netherlands...*:       2,383:       1,110:  1,U55:  1,920$  2,U93:  2,381 

Norway  2/......S          895:          265:  308:  508  •  5U2:  785 

Sweden.7,  ,.:       1,338:       1,39k:  1,989:  2,352:  2,62k?  2,823 

Switzerland....:          720s       1,563:  1,U96:  1,568:  1,8U8;  1,836 

United  Kingdom,:^  16,551*3/  lU,627:  9,696;  10,751:  12,66U:  10,316 

Tot al, ..... . a :      33 j lO? T     29,-860;  33,210;  U2,003l  U7.970;  U9.176" 


LEMONS 

Belgium.  1  TTUT  30T1  2oT57  2581  25H 

Denmark..*  :           90s          182:          1U5:  HU:  117:  122 

France*. ......-:          715:   '       993:       1,179:  1,065:  1,135:  1,25k 

Germany  l/,c..,:       1,7U7:          23Ui       1,306:  1,737:  l,U5u:  1,968 

Netherlands Qco,:          156:            U6-            88:  1U7:  127:  123 

Norway,.....,..:       h/      :       h/      t       h/    ■  x  k/      :  k/     :  h/ 

Swedenc  t       ""    67;       ~*  150:       ""  136:  125:  "  1U0:  "126 

Switzerland*.,.:          358:          395?          UUls  U91?  SOki  508 

United  Kingdom.:       1,537;       1,336:          9U8:  907:  82U:  789 

Total, .......  ?       CTgjj       3,637;       U>532:  It"JBU6:  U,559:  CTgg 


I  GRAPEFRUIT 

Belgium. .......  ♦  1927  WT:  3Wi  I5F 

Denmark,  ««i  19:  «       :  32:  ,12:            21:  21 

France   130:  hit  51:  91:          139:  .  132 

Germany  l/.....:  88:  -     5/      :    •  11?  52:            18:  21 

Netherlands..,.:  86;  32:  37:  U8:            37:-  US 

Norway  :  h/      :  h/      :  k/      :  V      :  .     U/      :  U/ 

Sweden*  .:  ~"   61:  ~    U7?  "    52:  U8;  "    1*8  s  ~  36 

Switzerland..,.:  .  -       «  _     ...  -  s 

United  Kingdom,  gj/  1,963:  1,U19:  1,502:  1,1+65  s  1,110:  1,023 

Total  g  2,595:  1,731;  gjggj  1,86b:  1,555:  1,1*33 


l/  Western  Germany,  except  1938 t 

"2/  All  citrus* 

3/  Net  trade o 

T*/  Included  in  figure  for  oranges 9 

*%j  Less  than  500  boxes c 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  figureso 
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The  decline  of  orange  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  Norway  owes 
chiefly  to  restrictions  imposed  to  conserve  foreign  exchange. 

Lemons 

Imports  of  lemons  into  Western  Europe  were  only  about  300,000  boxes 
larger  in  1952  than  they  had  been  in  1938  (table  5)<?    Belgium,,  Denmark.;  France, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  had  increased  imports^  the  Netherlands 
and  the  United  Kingdom  had  decreased  them.    The  only  marked  .change  occurred 
in  the  United  Kingdom*  which  imported  only  about  half  as  many  boxes  as 
in  19383    Exchange  controls  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  probably .continue 
to  restrict  imports,  which  could  be  expanded  in  any  significant  amount 
only  by  imports  from  the  United  States  since  the  Mediterranean  supplies  of 
lemons  continue  to  be  limitedo 

Grapefruit 

Imports  of  grapefruit  into  Western  Europe  in  1952  were  only  55  per- 
cent of  what  they  had  been  in  1938  (table  5)?    Most  of  this  decrease  was 
in  the  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  been  reduced  by  half;  from  2 
million  boxes  to  1  million*  Although  exchange  restrictions  and  .small 
supplies  in  Israel  have  caused  this  reduction  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
grapefruit  imports  have  declined  also  in  countries  where  there  .is  little  or 
no  restrictions  on  imports*    In  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden, 
imports  in  1952  were  less  than  in  19 38*    Grapefruit  has  not  been  e  popular 
fruit  in  continental  Eurcxoe. 


Transit  prading  and  Future  Imports 

Transit  trading  is  an  important  factor  in  European  imports  of  citrus 
fruit.    If  citrus  supplies  can  be  shifted  from  one  country  to  another*  many 
disastrous  surpluses  can  be  avoided  and  markets  can  be  kept  more  evenly 
supplied?    Although  this  is  true  of  all  citrus  imports^  it  applies  even  more 
to  imports  from  the  United  States  that  involve  dollar  payments  r  esulting  from 
compensation  trading  through  a  third  country *    Such  transactions  are  handled 
by  transit  trading  and  are  an  important  factor  in  expanding  citrus  trade  in 
Western  Europe » 

In  the  1953-5 U  season  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  Eastern  Germany,  and 
Czechoslovakia  are  purchasing  citrus  direct  from  Israel,  Italy,  and  North 
Africa.    In  addition,  trade  sources  indicate,  that  these  countries  aro  likely  to 
obtain  citrus  supplies  in  Western  European  markets  through  transit  trading, 
made  possible  by  compensation  and  barter  payment.    In  195h3  transit 
business  is  likely  to  be  on  an  expanded  basis,  including  both  pastern  and 
Western  Europe.    The  expanding  Eastern  European  business  may  be  the  most 
important  factor  in  marketing  citrus  in  Europe  in  195U* 
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United  States  Exports  of  Fresh  and  Processed 
Citrus  Fruit  to  Western  Europe 

In  studying  the  data  given  in  this  section,  the  reader  should  keep 
in  mind  that  United  States  exports  to  a  country  are  not  always  identical 
with  that  country's  imports  for  consumption  from  the  United  states^  for 
much  of  our  exported  citrus  is  disposed  of  in  Europe  through  transit  trading. 
Data  for  Belgium  and  the  Nether lands^  in  particular ,  reflect  such  trading* 

Fresh  fruit 

Oranges o --United  States  exports  of  fresh  oranges,  including  tangerines, 
to  Western  Europe  in  1951-52  were  nearly  one-third  larger 'than  they  had 
averaged  in  1935-39 — an  increase  of  \  million  boxes  (table  6)0    This  increase 
was  accomplished' without  our  largest  prewar  market,  the  United 'Kingdom,  which 
had  taken  an  average  of  88l|.;210  boxes  a  year  in  1935-39  but!  nothing 'in  1951-52. 
Remarkable  increases  took  place  in  our  exports  to  Belgium,  Western  Germany «, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden 

On  -a  percentage.  basis;  however,  our  exports  in  '1951-52'  'were  smaller 
than  they  had  been  in  1935-39:  in  the  prewar  years  the  United  States  had 
supplied  U*9  percent  of  Western  Europe's  orange  market j  in  1951-52  it 
supplied  only  luii  percent* 

Grapefruit-, — Exports  of  fresh  grapefruit  from  the'  United  States  to 
Western  Europe'  were  about  30,000  boxes  less  in  1952  than'  they  had  averaged 
during  1935-39 a  decrease  of  approximately  "15  percent  (  table"  6),  Exports 
to  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  increased  while  those  to  France'^  Germany, 
Norway,  Sweden^,  and  the  United  Kingdom  decreased-.    The  small  exports  to 
Norway  and  the-  United  Kingdom  were  probably  for  our  armed  force s.  Continued 
restriction  on:  imports  by  the  United  Kingdom  deprives  us' of  what  was  our 
largest  prewar  grapefruit  markex-c 

Lemons^- — United  States  exports  of  fresh  lemons  to  Western  Europe  also 
de c lined "Fetween  1935  and  1952,  by' approximately' 17  percent  (table  6), 
When  data  are  available  for  the  1952-53  season,  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
show  lemon  exports  twice  those  of  the  previous  seasono 

The  United  Kingdom  was  once  our  largest  lemon  market;  but 
have  been  excluded  in  the  postwar  years*,  Increased  exports  to 
the  Netherlands  have  partly  made  up  for  the  loss  of  our  market 
Kingdom* 


from  it  we  , 
Belgium' and 
in  the  United 


Table  6«— -Oranges*  grapefruit,  and  lemons;    United  States  exports  to 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  average  1935-39  and  191+5-1+9, 
annual  191+9-50  -  1951-52 


Country 


Belgium  and  Luxemburg, 
Denmark* • . , . 
France, . . . « ; 
Germany  U/. . 
Netherlands* 
Norway  a  ,..<>. 
Sweden. . • . * . 
Switzerlande 
United  Kingdom 
Total  


Belgium  and  Luxemburg- 
Denmark, , , . 

France  

Germany  U/t 
Netherlands. 
Norway.. .. . 
Sweden*  9 . . . 
Switzerland,,.- 
United  Kingdom, 
Total.,. 


Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
Denmark- c . * 
France. »•  «, 
Germany  k/» 
Netherlands 
Norway* • • • a 
Sweden, .... 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
Totalc..,.». 


1935-39  :  191+5-1+9  i  191+9-50  :  1950-51  i,  1951-52 

average  :  average  :  ayer  iga  j  average  ;  average 

ORANGES,  YE  AR  BEGINNING  NOVEMBER  1  (EOXES)  l/ 

101,1+18:    699,301+:    692,930:  606,1+1+5 
2/     j     3/  337:        -     :      '  -- 

22^353:     "20,57li        -     I  321,51+7 
39,181:       1,652:  8,258: 

152,605:    119,213:    283,010s  1+7U,397 

133,235:       1>15U:       2,l66}  1,638 
9U,950:    180,330;        ~     :  26,299 
2/      :5/  72,028;      76,635:  105,370 

8811,210:"     U,U18:  1,786; 

s  671,1+58 
i  1U 
;  169,231 
!  313,681+ 
t  712,032 
s  2,1412 
t  183,350 
:  110,697 

1,625,952:1,099,007:1,061;,  793:1, 735,696 

:2, 162, 908 

GRAPEFRUIT,  YE  -R  EEGINN ING  SEPTEMBER  1  (BOXES) 

2/ 
15,216 

6,235 
10,837 

6,977 

u,m 

2/ 
175,856 

«  186,193 
i       3/  36 

!          "  111 

5  71 
:  17,891 
:  1+28 
i  29,631 
i5/'  29,361 
r  100,058 

s  65,887 
!  38 
22, 

!  201+ 
!  '  20,21+6 
t  691+ 
!          1+61+ ; 
:  13,632 

!  130,820 

f  13! 

!  '  29,332 
i  23. 
!  2«,265! 
755 

;  9,1.67. 
!  28,81+7 
8  160 

i  73,1+85 
16 
6,606 
!    '  5,23U 

i  Uo,ooi 

!  1,133 
i   •  3UU 
s  68,116 

!  Ihh 

228,089 

:  363,685 

i  101,187 

!    227,602:  197,079 

LEMONS,  YEAR  BEGINNING  NOVEMBER  1  (BOXES) 

23,911+ 
2/  : 
6/  31,01+9; 
~     2/  « 
9*717! 

2/    '  ! 

V  . 

2/  . 
16T5.9U1 

5/  9,108 
2/ 

:       2/  : 
t   -  V.  ! 
3/  5,b5o, 

I  3/  2,500i 
:~    2/  i 
*~  1+5- 

9,326. 
!  5,1+50. 

67,181+j 
i  9sl0ki 
I  2U,93Ui 

-  j 

300  j 

71,315 
2l+,56o 

mm 

2,781+ 
671 

229,621; 

17,103s 

114,776: 

101,522: 

187,71+1, 

1/  Includes  tangerines c 

2"/  Not  available, 

3/  For  1  year  only,. 

%/  Western  Germany,  except  for  1935-39^ 

5/  U-year  average, 

%f  2-year  averages 


Source*  U»S,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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Processed  Citrus  Products  : 

Processed  citrus  products  have  become  increasingly  important  in  inter- 
national trade  since,  the  war-©    Because  the  products  of  the  United  States 
are  highly  competitive  with  those  of  other  areas.,  in  both  price  and  quality, 
our  exports  of  these,  items  will  probably  increase  in.  the  'future*.. 

As  a  guide  to  the  United  States  processing  industry  in  regard  to  the 
scope  and  comparative  importance  of  export  markets';  data  are*  "given'  here- on 
recent  United  States  exports'  of  the  most"  important'  productsy  Except'  for  •  -  :-' 
grapefruit  segments,  data  are  monthly  for  1952  and'  1953  and'  'cover  not'  only 
exports  to  Western  Europe  but  also  exports  to  all  'other  destination's^    it  is 
hoped  that  this  detail;  .although  given  for  only  two  years,  will  be  useful, 
particularly  in  -showing  absence  or  presence  of  a  seasonal  pattern  of  exports o 

'  The  small  exports  indicated  to  countries  where  trade  restrictions  prevent 
imports .  .such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  'and  Norway ,:  are  probably  ship- 
ments to  either  United  States  armed  forces  or  'to  official  personnel  stationed 
abroad o 

Grapefruit  segments »**- United  States  exports  of  grapefruit  segments  to 
Viresterh"^urop¥^a^"TaIIen  to  151; 000  pounds  in  1952,  less  than  one-half  of' 
1  percent  of  our  prewar  average  (table  7)o    This  tremendous  decline  is  the 
result  of  our  exports    being  excluded  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  before 
the  war  took  nearly  all  of  our  exports  of  grapefruit  segriientso  .  .. 

';,  -    The  United  Kingdom  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  increasing  our 
exports  of  this  product©  'Our  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom <could  be  as  high 
as  750,000  cases  of  2k  Noo  2  cans  the  first  year  restrictions'  are  lifted© 

Although  our  1952  exports  of  grapefruit  segments  were  small,  those  to 
Belgium,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  have  increased  over  the  prewar  level* 

Editor's  note* — Since  this  report  was  w  ritten,  late  in  1953j  it  has 'been 
possible  to  supply  monthly  data  on  processed  products  for  all  of  1953«  ''The 
text,  however,  is  based  on  1952,  the  latest  year. for  which  full  data  were 
available  at  the  time  of  .writing,  '  *  *  '•  '  • 
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Table  7 •—•Grapefruit  segments:    United  States  exports  to  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  average  1935-39  and  19U5-U9,  annual  19U9-52 

(In  pounds) 
t  19U5-ii9 


average  t 


Country- 


average 


19U9  !  1950  1951 


1952- 


i 


Belgium  and  Luxemburg,: 
Denmark**,. .••*•••  **c*; 
France. •*••••«  *.••*«** : 

Germany  l/*«*. ***••*••; 
Netherlands  **•*,*•••$*$ 
Norway. ..,.,.......,..: 

Sweden c **,•••.«».,.*.»: 
Switzerland*  e. 

United  Kingdom  : 35, 118,918:8,331,5^4: 

I 


^666: 
1,101: 
18,396: 
13,358: 
U7,53U: 
U8: 
12,302: 
270: 


35U,32U:  U7,770j 


U3,552 
156 

12,720 
28U, 

2U,600: 

50,988: 


2*4,810: 
3,750: 
9,000: 


3,000:  5,U25 


Total  t35,2l6,593;8,8l8,l68.  50,770.  1*2,985 


U6,787s 
6,000: 
18,000? 

mm  * 

UO,38o! 

* 

201^,360, 

900: 


62,280 
1,200 

20,000 
35,821 

16,650 
6,000 
9,000 


316,U27.  150,951 


1/   ?restern  Germany,  except  for  1935-39* 
Source:    United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census* 


  Citrus  juice s»— Seven  products  are  included  here  under  the  terra  "citrus 

juices,"    Of  these,  single-strength  orange  juice  and  single-strength  grapefruit 
juice,  in  that  order,  were  by  far  the  most  important  exports  in  1952  (table  8)* 
Compared  to  these,  blended  juices  were  a  poor  third*    Of  the  hot— pack  concen- 
trated juices,  grapefruit  showed  a  slight  lead  over  orange;  but  of  the  frozen 
concentrated  juices,  which  were  shipped  in  very  small  quantities,  orange  was 
three  times  as  important  as  grapefruit* 


For  each  of  these  products— except  hot-pack  concentrated  grapefruit  juice- 
exports  to  Western  Europe  in  1952  constituted  less  than  25  percent  of  total 
United  States  exports  of  the  product*    Inasmuch  as  Canada  is  our  most  important 
export  customer,  a  more  realistic  comparison  is  obtained  if  Canada  is  eliminated 
from  the  comparison*    When  that  is  done,  Western  Europe  shows  as  our  s econd 
most  important  customer,  taking  large  percentages  of  the  remaining  exports:  65 
percent  of  single-strength  orange  juice,  32  percent  of  hot-pack  concentrated 
orange  juice,  85  percent  of  single-strength  grapefruit  juice,  98  percent  of 
hot  pack  concentrated  grapefruit  juice,  and  63  percent  of  blended  citrus  juices. 
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Table  8.0»— Citrus  juices:    United  States  exports  by  kinds, 
to  countries  of  Western  Europe,  1952 

.  ...  -        (in  thousand  gallons) 


Orange  juice 


Grapefruit  juice 


Country 


i  .  jHot-packj  Brozen  *    .  ;Kot-pack;  Frozen 

,  Single-  ,  concen-"  ,  ccncen-  «  Single-  ,  concen-  •  concen- 
.strength,  .trated   s  trate.d  .strength.,  trated  :  .trated 


Belgium..,,.  - 
Denmark, »  o  <> »  » • « 
Fr  snc  e  •  •  ««*,,..«•  • 
Germany  2/  ,\  e .  t 
Netherlands*  »G c 
Norway.  .>.«.*<« 

Sweden.  « 

Switzerland, . . . 
United  Kingdonu 

Total 
Percent  of  total 
U.>Sa  exp'ort.s 
of  each 
product. 
Percent  of  UcSe 
exports 'ex- 
cluding those 
to  Canada.* t , 


-                           t,                         -  * 

•    ■                       e                     !•.,■¥"  i 

.220         .  9      :  -  1 
k    ;•       -    •  :    ■  .  - 
,U8    i    .  ~.    -  1/ 
286    :       -  j 
28U    :      U5      i  2 
,.-1  .  , 

1    :    v  -     f,  v  7 
50    i  .  •  .10    .  \    '  .  2 
10":.'     -     :  1/ 

►            .         »•#»*«■  .• 

i     -109    :  •    -1      i  .     -  ; 

:   •      2  •  :,      V,,  ......  .r 

i     111    :  .  - 
s      2U8    :             •  **. 
s       81    s       7  j 

i-       lU   •';      23-  : 

\  .    39   :     36      ::.  2 

!         5    s       -     ?       -  J 

►  .  •  

...19.,... 
I    •  52 

i  1 

.13 

,,.-,(      1  . 
1 

.  .   90k,  ,-s     6U     s     13  •  , 

600    j     ■  60.             2  :  ! 

•90 

'    •  13'  . 
65.-1 

i       ....  s  • 

'  ■.           '  * 

?    ,22.'   •  ...   2  : 

•     4  H 

1                                    .     •  , 

1                                         P  4 

!                    i  i 

32      j,    11  i 

1                                                              *  *     •  1 

.•                           .*:#..      '***                ■  < 

►                                                                    t.  •'              ,    -  ii 

'                                            .'•,*:         v  j 

:             %    ■■         ■•%■>.  ■ !       ■  i 
f       15    •     ?lt  ,  v.i    :  9    •  : 

i                          •  .:•..."■< 

:      »  .  •  «          :■■                .  ! 
85.    i      98,     J      19  3 

■    •  1 

y        2  ■ 
63 

Blended  juici 
single 
strength 


1/    Less  than  500  gallons ct. 
2/  '  Western.  Germany  .. 

3/    Totals  may  not  add  because  of  roundingc 


Source:    U«S«  Bureau  of  the  Census » 


,      1*  Orange,  juice,,  single-strength;    Our  . exports,  of  sing le~strength  orange 
juice  went  to  51  countries  in  1952  and  to  37  countries  in  the  first -9  months 
of  1953*  indicating  the  wide  use  of  this  product  (table  9)c    In  Western 
Europe,;  T"estern  Germany  was  our  most  important  qustomer,,  followed  by  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium*  .  No  marked  seasonal  joattern  emerge  in  these  exports, 
for  the  availability  of  foreign  exchange  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  when  purchases,  will  be  madec  -  ■■  ,  - 

2.;  Orange  juice^  hot-pack  concentrated:  United  States  exports  of  hot- 
pack  concentrated  orange  juice,  which  include  bottlers?  bases,  had  a  much 
more  restricted  sale  than  single-strength  juice  (table  10) s    Even  if  the 
quantities  are  reconstituted  to  the  single-strength  base,  the  concentrate  is 
less  important  than  single-strength  juice©    In  Western  Europe,  the  Netherlands 
was  our  best  customer  in  1952,  followed,  first  by  Switzerland  and  then  by 
Belgium* 
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In  1953  the  United  States  began  to  ship  this  concentrate  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  use  in  the. health  program  of  the  Ministry  of  Food,    These  exports 
began  with  nearly  100,000  gallons  in  January  and  continued  through  the  spring. 
When  the  total  of  these  exports  is  compared  with  the  totals  for  other  countries, 
either  in  1952  or  in  1953>  the  United  Kingdom's  Ministry  of  Food  is  shown  to 
be  our  largest  single  export  customer  for  hot-pack  concentrated  orange  juice. 

3»  Orange  juice,  frozen  concentrated!    For  United  States  esports  of 
frozen  concentrated  orange  juice,  distribution  is  unlike  that  for  other  orange 
products  (table  11),    Western  Europe  is  a  minor  factor  in  our  total  exports, 
taking  only  2-  percent  in  1952,  and  only  10  percent  even  after  Canada  is 
excluded.  Attempts:  to  market  this  product  in  Western  Europe  are  thus  far 
experimental. 

After  shipments  to  Canada,  the  largest  quantities  seem  to  have  been 
exported  to  tropical  posts  where  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  living, 
engaged  either  in  military,  petroleum,  or  mining  activities, 

U,  Grapefruit  juice,  single-strength:    Like  our  single-strength  orange 
juice,  our  single^strength  grapefruit  juice  is  widely  exported;  in  1952  it 
was  sold  in  39  different  countries  (table  12),    In  Western  Europe  our  best 
customers  were  Western  Germany,  followed  by  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands,  in  that  order,  reflecting  the  fact  that  grapefruit  juice  is  liked 
in  Germany  but  is  not  in  particularly  high  favor  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
most  purchasers  prefer  orange  juice, 

5©  Grapefruit  juice,  hot-pack  concentrated;    United  States  exports  of 
hot^pack  concentrated  grapefruit  juice,  which  of  course  include  bottlers' 
bases,  ere  not  widely  distributed,  going  to  only  8  countries  in  1952  (table  13 )« 
Western  Europe  provides  us  with  out  most  important  markets;  in  1952  our 
largest  exports  were  made  to  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  that 
order, 

6,  Grapefruit  juice,  frozen  concentrated:    Only  small  quantities  of 
frozen  concentrated  grapefruit  juice  are  being  exported  from  the  United  States, 
and  these  to  only  a  few  countries.    In  1952  Switzerland  was  the  only  Y/estern 
European  country  receiving  any  (table  lU), 

7*  Blended  citrus  juices,  single-strength:    Although  blended  citrus  juice 
is  a  less  important  United  States  export  than  either  grapefruit  juice  or  orange 
juice,  it  was  shipped  to  as  many  as  29  countries  in  1952  (table  15) •  In 
Western  Europe,  Western  Germany  was  our  most  important  customer,  followed  by- 
Belgium  and  Sweden, 
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Table  S.-^e-^n^  orange  Julc9:  Dnltad  state„  ^  axport3  ^  c„es  „f  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Country   r  J.n.u.^  ,  r.i   .     ;  (to  gallons). 


Western  Europe r 

Belgium  end  Luxemburg. 

Dsnnarx  

France  

Oermany  1/  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  

All  others? 

Austria  

Bahamas  

Bahrein  State  

Belgian  Congo  

Bermuda  

Bolivia  

British  Malaya  

Canada  

Colombia  

Cuba  

Egypt  

Finland  

French  Pacific  Islands. 

French  Scoaliland  

Quatemala  

Hong  Kong  

India  

Indochina  

Indonesia  

Iraq  

Ireland  

Italy  , 

Japan  

Kuwait  , 

Lebanon  

Liberia  

Mexico  

Mozambique  

.  Netherlands  Antilles. .. . 

Nigeria  

Panama  

Panama  Canal  Zone  

Peru  

Phillpolne  

Portugal  

Saudi  Arabia  

Syria  

Taiwan  

Thailand  

Uruguay  

Venezuela. . , .  

Total,  all  countries.. 

Western  Europe: 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg,.., 

Denmark  

France  

Germany  1/  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Sweden. ,  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  

All  others) 

Afghanistan  

Arabian  Peninsula  

Austria  

Bahamas  

Bahrain  State  

Belgian  Congo  

Bermuda  

Bolivia  ," 

British  Malaya  

Canada  

Cuba  ,,,, 

Egyot  \\ 

French  Pacific  Islands..! 

French  Somallland  ; 

French  West  Africa  i 

Gibraltar  

Hong  Kong  

Indonesia  

Italy  

Jamaica  : 

Japan  : 

Kuwait  , 

Lebanon  i 

Liberia  

Vexlco  , 

Netherlands  Antilles.  

Panama  I 

Panama  Canal  Zona  : 

Philippine  ,,.| 

Portugal  

Saudi  Arabia  • 

Thailand  ,  , 

Venezuela  : 

Total,  all  countries...!' 


January  r  February  i    March    :    April     :  "May" 


■ggp     ;  AuP"t   September:  October  :  NorexN,";  :  December  :  Tc7XT~ 


. >  17,661!  54,866 
•  «  -  t  5,546 
. :  40,345 


1,540 


■195 


55,564 
338 


6,750 


477 

7,688: 


881:  5,489 
328,240!  446,624 


27,705: 
1,115 
7,887 
31,610 
34,620 


10,125 


591 
14,371 
50 
60 
853 
3,489 
515,372 
1,296 
875 


25,722! 
1,113: 
4,669 
11,219 
13,670 


8,057 
6,762 


1,535 
11,946: 


2,606 
624,683 


:  1,003 

:  14,000 

:  315 

:  215 

:  669 

251 

500 

200 

150 

:  113 

300 

39S 

1,560 

1,622 

1,878 

3,013 

8,002: 

225 

5,128 

11,577: 

1,145 

369: 

307 

ISO 

1SS: 

2,090: 

860 

940: 

! 

175: 

22,179: 

l,988i 

453: 

6,530: 

-  1 
1,762: 

638 1 

1,404: 

280: 

560: 

175: 

4,602: 

675: 

700: 

355: 

3,745: 

1,648: 

4,414: 

6,594: 

4,277: 

80: 

169: 

2,438:  20.378 
'404,\S9:     635, 370' 


5,445 


7,306 


~583.365:  73775?? 


20,805: 
700: 
9,469: 
4,557: 

84,503 


2,887 


1,322 
5,570 


930 
1,088 
463,208 


8,515 


31,018 
175 
5,357 
96,797 
53,175 


675 

5,024 
135 


1,238 
606,057 


130 
780 


15,987: 

369 


22,940 
1,350 


5,358 


12,616 
2,284 
1,013 


6,750 
1,725 


15,153 


7,612 
1,688 


"52TT92T 


1,87( 

1.20C 

:  81= 

6C 

: 

2,700i 

: 

2,64< 

52C 

:  804i 

:  468: 

169 

:  1 

,015 

:  3.75C 

: 

11,206 

225 

27,305 

:  427,014 

230,179 

88 

E72 

232 

1,697 

:  258 

165 

169 

:  420 

200 

435 

:  675 

4,917 

676 

515 

671 
3,409 


933 


30,353 

:  71,545 

:  17,863: 

606 

:  338 

:  1.075! 

14,719 

:  4,575 

:  8,439 

:  18,229 

5,957 

:  6,025 

:  14,500 

:  350 

26,405 

1  256 

l 

i  3.375 

1,003 

t  250: 

»  : 
1,087:        -  , 

2,250 

2,199 

808 
726 

768 

20,403 

20,289 

4,557: 

1,654 

911: 

169: 

Se4,194: 

447,330: 

560,390: 

369: 

538: 

419: 

1953 


118,500 


1,820 


120 
405,857 


440 
216 


400: 
9,436i 


544 

1,693: 


220,404 
5,872 
48,057 
285,625 
284,258 
682 
953 
49,554 
11,868 


455: 
Z.10S: 
3,825l 


3,117 
15,444 
48,744 

I  1,509 
f  116 
i  5,555 
:  27,972 
565,184:5,522,595 
1,528 
2,830 
1,003 
14,000 
1,219 
420 
1,411 
6,696 
188 
251 


552 
140 

: 

452l 

1,805: 
4,590 
188 

840l 
2,666 


32,120 

7*875 
96,506 
30,794 

1,464 
338 


813 
10,783 
229 
1,006 
501 

380,929 


243: 
ISO: 
5,724: 
'  454,520T 


270 
237 


203 
655 
3,590 

l 

225: 
580: 
8,485i 

197 

6,240 
5,719 


680,659 


26,295 
800 
37,497 
90,376 
57,320 
369 
4,200 
4,669 
1,688 


300 
1,126 
255 

135 

376,844 


45,790 

2,156 
246,294 
47,066 

550 
10,944 


112 
507 


453,518 
75 


:  ees: 

558 

338 

500 

538 

:  1,561: 

223: 

6 

,755 

4,440: 

19,995 

19 

,254: 

1 

256 

6,220: 

9,878 

1 

,975: 

1 

op.! 

535: 

169 

116: 

419 

240 

540: 

959 

1 

214: 

5 

674 

6,425: 

253 

1 

410: 

375 

135- 

1 

2=0 

2,085: 

2,243 

1 

2?f 

416: 

2,426: 

103: 

Hi 

MS: 

19,244: 

575: 

902: 

: 

203: 

4, 

s:;  i 

4.449: 

200: 

7,098 
800 
2,000 
74,466 


375 
3,240 

750 

2,301 
644,745 


11,469 
5,375 
750 

4,090: 
6,580: 

1,800 
1,181 

16,200: 
-  I 
6,579 


2,700 
2,020 


366,360 


4,647 


3,227 
450 


4,000: 
4,575: 
1,025 
3,687 


2,150: 
-  : 
1.365: 


3,380 
1,688 

7,790 


1,550 


218,278 
2,042 


1,290 


675 


6,500 

90: 
4,990: 


3,375 


1,013 
1,125 


1,310 
5,060: 


3,791 
289,906 

1,690 


11,171 


2,000: 


50,457 
1,688 


3,791 
S94.385 
620 


1,350 
5,375 


4,000: 
16,540: 

675: 


31,615 


2,090 
6,152 
582,892 


6,202: 
-  : 
l,5SOi 


1/  Western  Germany. 

Source:    Compiled  from  records  of  the  U.S.  Bursau  of  the  Ceneue. 


iffy.m-.  255.6I5T 


860 
J2J,l0T 


9,920 


700 
.",208 


1,958 
5,065 


2.82S: 
679; 686: 


ggga 


234,439 
3,619 
119,049 
537,690 
197,467 
719 
41,590 
19,326 
2,941 

lj087 
2,250 
1,674 
9,469 
63,715 
4,361 
14,079 
1,041 
10,963 
5,299,771 
4,063 
1,590 
1,240 
2,155 
14C 
237 
6,201 
2,282 
1,699 
426 
92,719 
31,414 
3,526 
760 
ie,94S 
59.SS0 
1,555 
17,603 
15,364 
103 
62,699 
1,215 
30,:46 
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Table  13. — Hot-pack  concentrated  orange  Juice:!/    United  States  monthly  exports  to  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  to  all  others,  1952  and  19SS 


 (In  gallons)  

Country  :  January  :  February  :  March  :  April  i  May  :  June  :  July  :  August  :September:  October  :  November  :  December  :  Total 
 •    195S 


Western  Europe  • 

1 

125 

50 

50 

100 

2?4 

724 

200 

c 

410 

*  4 

140 

12 

734 

5 

268 

1 

020 

7 

500 

R 

g 

630 

45 

Switzerland 

4 

160 

420 

2 

400 

500 

2  400 

in 

All  others! 

355 

56 

_ 

n  ? 

75 

QR 

71 

British  Malaya 

394 

551 

B2B 

300 

13  710 

13 

080 

300 

nnn 

57 

13 

952 

966 

g 

918 

g 

371 

24 

270 

483 

12 

9  24 

20  534 

c 

866 

806 

fiV7 

92 

Cuba 

840 

2 

640 

200 

j 

600 

2 

2 

4  200 

2 

800 

2 

800 

680 

500 

600 

2 

100 

512 

79 

Liberia  

60 

22 

_ 

82 

Mexico 

50 

4 1 2 

550 

150 

250 

196 

100 

100 

96 

704 

Pa nana 

72 

72 

327 

Phil lppines 

* 

752 

„- 

2 

780 

1  008 

2,813 

12 

Ml 

102 

45 

147 

113 

600 

935 

374 

1*200 

109 

~ 

66 

66 

 L 

 L 

— rf 

 57^ 

85 ' 

2 

460 

1 

9  «0 



^§2 

— - — 

1 51 

Lj  

36 

— 22. 

 5T" 

 xL 

 OA ' 

32,942 

 A^nOT 

 i^i—i-. 



37 

 TT 

 z2. 

— 

8,872 

— .  /792 

— fzL 

74  2 

 — 

 _ 

 — 

1953 

Western  Euro 

Be  1  plum  and  Luxeronur S,  *  •  •  • 

_ 

690 

AO 

-'  - 

12 

i  >Q0 

6 

000 

"  0f>n 

~ 

nnn 

___ 

17fl 

882 

g 

B20 

228 

700 

5 

970 

2*604 

642 

7  0 -' 

5  770 

78 

114 

c   f *     ' i  * "  a" ' 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2  -400 

264 

- 

2 

FFA 

2 

ROD 

i 

"00 

240 

T 

600 

900 

United  Kingdom 

914 

13 

728 

31 

524 

29 

70Q 

24 

boo 

_ 

198 

866 

fill     nt here • 

50 

%A 

600 

660 

200 

845 

12 

000 

3  600 

600 

s 

180 

35 

PRC 

Canada 

7 

319 

5 

689 

Q 

737 

15 

100 

36 

065 

18 

7B0 

21 

698 

10,614 

10 

673 

3 

225 

300 

2 ,600 

140 

800 

400 

400 

2 

678 

°36 

28 

^64 

_ 

I 

_ 

60C 

300 

1 

ZOO 

_ 

_ 

2 

100 

72 

174 

246 

Japan  

34 

34 

58 

58 

342 

200 

252 

1 

500 

192 

288 

192 

2 

966 

56 

900 

956 

Netherlands  Antilles  

168 

166 

698 1 

698 

Saudi  Arabia  

200 

200 

005 

2 

598 

?25 

2 

411 

149 

qn^ 

B75 

19S 

210 

8 

457 

170 t  12 

999 

Total,  all  countries... 

:  110 

21 

V5 

4^4 

se 

2qc 

90 

4SC 

74 

665 

4^ 

23? 

25,413 

31 

5P" 

18 

4°9 

6 

977 

9,740 

529 

67d 

1/  Includes  bottlers'  bases. 
2/    Western  Oeiriany. 


Source:     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  11. — Frozen  concentrated  oranee  Juice:    United  States  monthly  exports  to  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  to  all  others,  19S2  and  1955 


Country 


■  Januarv 

E February 

'  torch 

•  April 

:  Way 

June 

-      Jul  J 

August 

•September 

-  October 

-  S'cvenrer 

December 

:  Totel 

1952 

.1 

j 

■  ~ 

J.  ,207 

■ 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

:  1,207 

- 

:  110 

■ 

! 

:  110 

1 ,998 

:  280 

:  2,278 

- 

1,568 

- 

:  5,375 

:  6,943 

1 ,233 

:  65 

773 

- 

:  100 

:  2,176 

- 

75 

— 

45 

- 

- 

100 

:  220 

S6 

83 

279 

170 

90 

260 

:  90 

135 

Ill 

600 

1,854 

SS 

234 

281 

752 

990 

oof 

1,387 

1 ,358 

567 

1,277 

513 

608 

:  8,641 

- 

f 

225 

225 

- 

1,194 

56,186 

29 ,569 

90 , 212 

34,056 

22,669 

47,784 

64,477 

35,260 

119,267 

48,317 

47,102 

62,202 

-  657,099 

- 

* 

47 

270 

317 

- 

90 

2,104 

69 

- 

- 

2,263 

60 

- 

:  60 

- 

60 

- 

60 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

375 

1,425 

1,725 

850 

974 

:  5,349 

- 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

70 

- 

200 

- 

270 

SS 

41 

- 

74 

30 

- 

- 

27 

- 

57 

48 

- 

- 

- 

48 

65 

- 

65 

35 

715 

527 

268 

854 

937 

833 

77 

401 

326 

4,973 

115 

115 

200 

176 

210 

402 

523 

674 

751 

263 

263 

1,898 

1,600 

6,960 

450 

225 

281 

562 

622 

583 

868 

926 

868 

1,709 

1,125 

1,874 

10,093 

25 

40 

65 

1,238 

128 

1,484 

1,156 

2,559 

3,487 

3,821 

5,041 

397 

19,311 

45 

56 

101 

1,651 

2,139 

2,138 

2,974 

5,661 

4.996 

3,945 

4,041 

16,404 

2.086 

_502 

1,245 

47,782 

45 

82 

127 

59,794 

'33,116 

95,308 

42,145 

33,136 

59,157 

72,542 

47,948 

145,830 

58,861 

56.021 

76,066 

779,924 

1953 

450 

400 

1,^75 

200 

4O0 

2,825 

440 

440 

880 

515 

3,920 

2,647 

1,000 

6.4S0 

14,532 

2,250 

2,250 

156 

156 

2,250 

11,250 

13,500 

3,150 

3,150 

3,495 

1,687 

6,750 

18,232 

75,006 

90 

75,096 

60 

64 

S48 

119 

65 

130 

785 

383 

835 

572 

957 

1,612 

690 

1,550 

1,401 

1,318 

985 

800 

11,097 

150 

248 

450 

248 

600 

1,696 

55,286 

99,532 

87,675 

95,815 

136,511 

109,511 

124,156 

126,698 

73,750 

69,130 

93,227 

46,239 

1,116,528 

415 

263 

60 

150 

886 

60 

60 

90: 

90 

70 

138 

208 

45- 

72- 

117 

50 

50 

229: 

744 

365 

371 

328 

870- 

188: 

418 

1,211 

1,138 

650 

301 

6,807 

1,315: 

438 

480 

1,835 

400- 

1,250 

190- 

340 

365 

6,633 

1,648: 

460 

824 

467 

674: 

674: 

467- 

1,200- 

300 

1,302 

1,987 

10,003 

102' 

192 

167: 

167 

ISO 

778 

135 

722: 

263: 

1,120 

866: 

556 

7,878- 

2,539: 

4,486: 

1,914: 

1,187 

936: 

20,362 

1,950: 

1,950 

2,020: 

1,815: 

1,826: 

2,209: 

3,035: 

2,365: 

3,234: 

4,690: 

2,645: 

3,115: 

1,963: 

2,365 

31,282 

41: 

41 

136,037: 

108,664: 

92,9?2: 

106,564- 

171,158: 

119,841: 

140 ,  *■■  t 

137,756: 

81,194: 

75,132- 

115,193: 

52,477 

Antille 


Western  Europe: 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg 

France  

Netherlands. . . . 

Sweden  

Switzerland. . . . 

United  Kingdoo. 
All  others: 

Bahamas  

Bermuda  

British  Malaya. 

Canada  

Colombia  

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic. 

French  West  Africa. 

Honduras. . 

Hong  Kong. 

Iceland . . . 

Ireland. . . 

Japan  

Kuwait. . . . 

Lebanon. . . 

Liberia... 

Netherland 

Pakistan.. 

Panama .... 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Philippines  

Saudi  Arabia  

South  Africa  

Venezuela  

West  Pacific  Islands 
Total,  all  countries 
Western  Europe: 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg 

France  

Germany  1/. 

Netherlands 

Norway  

Sweden  

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 
All  others: 

Bahamas  

Bermuda  

British  Malaya 

Canada  

Cuba  , 

Dominican  Republic 

French  West  Africa 

Ireland .... 

Liberia.... 

Mexico  

Netherlands 

Panama  

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Peru  

Philippines 

Saudi  Arabia 

Taiwan. . . 

Venezuela 

West  Pacific  Islands 
Total,  all  countries 


Antilles 


1/   Western  Germany. 

Sourcer    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  12. --Single-strength  praoe fruit  juice:    United  States  monthly  exports  to  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  to  all  others,  1952  and  195! 


fin  gallons) 


Country 

:  January 

-  February 

March 

Aori  j 

May 

June 

July 

■  Aueust 

Seote  Tiber 

October 

November 

DecemteT 

Tot  a". 

Western  Europe: 

1 

2,742 

8,499 

21,390 

18,713 

17,869 

24,859 

7,409 

7,055 

■ 

- 

108,316 

: 

578 

598 

* 

906 

1,882 

:  4,512 

17,606 

2,937 

43,229 

11,455 

15,854 

12,560 

1,560 

4,125 

111,458 

3,068 

12,551 

151,813 

52,063 

48,500 

247,995 

1,225 

6,813 

18,350 

25 ,063 

3,375 

16,000 

10,125 

- 

80,951 

5,958 

1,616 

1,015 

7,500 

14,067 

:  337 

8,43"' 

15,779 

2,420 

7,583 

S06 

5,449 

58,511 

2,000 

1,725 

843 

4,568 

All  others: 

808 

1,876 

435 

5,117 

•  ~ 

525 

525 

565 

1,912 

• 

2,024 

5,599 

Belgian  Congo  

•  ~ 

135 

473 

■ 

- 

608 

571 

952 

877 

468 

* 

1,098 

222 

4,188 

~ 

237 

592 

3,180 

7,223 

11,252 

:  197,077 

254,985 

350,891 

332,017 

344 ,981 

409 ,952 

476,241 

348 ,400 

165 ,229 

155,927 

216,279 

256,687 

5,466,644 

:  68 

- 

68 

: 

132 

150 

282 

:  " 

150 

358 

304 

175 

460 

— 

1,414 

506 

5,547 

Dominican  Republic  

5  ™ 

113 

115 

:  154 

- 

- 

900 

1,054 

* 

562 

378 

357 

- 

200 

- 

1,497 

: 

251 

* 

■ 

251 

•  — 

* 

400 

150 

550 

:  300 

~ 

* 

500 

:  ~ 

1,150 

1,358 

1,070 

200 

375 

• 

4,155 

•  ~ 

1,177 

270 

776 

418 

169 

~ 

369 

5,179 

- 

175 

175 

:  475 

1,201 

188 

150 

2,012 

: 

183 

185 

•  ~ 

1,293 

740 

785 

524 

1,050 

3,745 

3,699 

1,745 

1,289 

1,120 

225 

16,015 

:  647 

1 ,521 

250 

1,536 

575 

559 

4,267 

173 

169 

169 

570 

627 

459 

1,288 

5,455 

:  56 

1,649 

480 

547 

450 

1 ,250 

2,516 

1,805 

824 

9,175 

258 

500 

224 

207 

989 

:  400 

— 

400 

: 

5,750 

1 ,310 

1,270 

113 

5,540 

2,669 

854 

854 

15,160 

:  ~ 

250 

250 

:  ~ 

216 

- 

216 

:  175 

1,114 

280 

1,219 

1,041 

202 

693 

361 

6,358 

215 

602:  510 

15,268 

Total,  all  countries... 

:     20?, 99? 

2e4  ,9  =  C: 

572,113 

395  , '  - 

44?, 14^ 

,299 

5  60.  ?12 

40!  ,HB 

214 ,9"? 

.4 : ,02? 

272,154 

4,179,158 

1958 

Western  Europe: 

:  16,293 

64 ,817 

58,311 

15,252 

11 ,888 

16,811 

5,073 

13,258 

12 ,957 

212,620 

:  506 

358 

638 

400 

684 

2,566 

:  26,104 

47,376 

38,225 

7,535 

25 ,863 

14 ,35" 

6,313 

106,941 

272 , 709 

5,064 

6,589 

25,650 

80,291 

241,820 

27,069 

586,485 

:  844 

350 

12,982 

20 , 250 

55 ,412 

9 ,957 

34,764 

* 

5,066 

117,627 

19,585 

266 

1,214 

2,313 

1,013 

24,076 

48,465 

4 ,875 

338 

2,119 

7,225 

14,557 

: 

1,003 

5 ,188 

6,191 

All  others: 

Arabian  Peninsula  

: 

1 ,125 

™ 

1,125 

~ 

433 

1 ,750 

2,185 

:  553 

285 

255 

** 

"* 

* 

1,091 

:  1,012 

169 

"  : 

~ 

~ 

1,181 

Belgian  Congo  

: 

358 

1,690 

2,028 

: 

2,952 

511 

583" 

- 

2 ,160 

1 1296 

7,507 

:  ~ 

198 

~ 

198 

: 

2,772 

2,772 

:  251,156 

527, 9^2 

517 ,55? 

199,864 

260,875 

304,664 

481 ,717 

242,410 

155,475 

131,677 

259,647 

268,410 

5,181,585 

Colombia  

: 

105 

105 

: 

935* 

400: 

738 

5,995 

8,066 

: 

1,690 

1,690 

French  Somaliland  

: 

960 

960 

:  358 

1 ,482 

247 

506 

675 

- 

5,248 

93: 

— 

98 

:  511 

: 

200 

- 

511 

: 

183* 

1,398: 

866 

1,075 

5 ,527 

: 

4,541 

700 

5,241 

253 

203: 

456 

:       -  : 

: 

: 

: 

120 

'■ 

120 

:  150: 

150: 

586* 

1,800: 

2,250 

1,071* 

800 

480 

7,930 

7,410 

1,200 

25,827 

469: 

2,095* 

215: 

741 

279 

~  : 

5,798 

582 

548: 

795 

1,51? 

3 ,850 

7,28B 

2  200* 

1  138: 

1  750: 

5  780* 

800 

1,642 

675: 

354* 

188: 

lj217 

323. 

525 

:  212: 

1,444: 

10,261: 

199 

3,435: 

15,552 

720: 

1 

720 

:  240: 

105: 

1,175 

1,520 

Total,  all  countries... 

:  299,899: 

4'>3,48°: 

449,231: 

296,520: 

4*4,  672 

602,5*7 

566,017: 

263 , 207 : 

150,205: 

145,735 

375,^73 

•  . 

4,355,601 

1/   Western  Germany. 


Source:    Compiled  from  records  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  IS. — Hot-pack  concentrated  grapefruit  Juice:!/  United  States  monthly  exoorts  to  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  to  all  otherB,  1952  ind  1953 


(In  gallons) 


Country 

:  January 

February 

March 

Aoril 

May 

 f — x  

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

:  Total 

1952 

Western  EuroDe: 

1 ,060 

1,080 

I'       i-i-...,-!    1  r    ■'.  f 

4,200 

900 

1 ,008 

7,008 

1,662 

23 , 392 

* 

450 

18,000 

522 

5,000 

36,288 

A13  others: 

90 

60 

1 ,125 

1,800 

- 

3,075 

■ 

60 

- 

60 

Mexico  

: 

360 

360 

720 

:  795 

* 

* 

56 

- 

851 

Total,  all  countries... 

:  ^95 

3 ,505 

8 ,911 

4  ,290 

1 ,410 

42,835 

3,906 

1,662 

5,360 

72,474 

1953 

Western  Europe: 

420 

420 

6,533 

215 

790 

327 

2,250 

Sweden  

420 

42C 

:  1,090 

5,000 

1,110 

5,198 

102 

18,000 

30,490 

All  others: 

531 

900 

1,431 

360 

300 

360 

360 

360 

1,740 

Netherlands  Antilles  

60 

3,000 

3,060 

Total,  all  countries... 

:  7,513 

S",42o 

1,585 

6,408" 

1,666 

1,260 

2,256 

3,000 

18,360 

360 

47,676 

1/    Includes  bottlers'  bases. 


Source:    Cornpiled  from  Bureau  of  the  Census  records. 

Table  14. — Frozen  concentrated  grapefruit  ;}uice:    United  States  monthly  exports  to  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  to  all  others,  1952  and  1953 


fin  gallons) 


Country 

:  January 

February 

Varch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

0.:  toner 

November 

December 

Total 

1953 

Western  Europe: 

 1 

1  

1,704 

1,704 

All  others: 

450 

169 

731 

3,318 

337 

1,126 

1,968 

788 

224 

7S1 

9,842 

Bermuda  

163 

163 

207 

58 

265 

56 

56 

168 

587 

1,246 

2,315 

1,711 

321 

57 

350 

50 

120 

6j7S7 

Total,  all  countries.. 

:  56 

1,037 

1,415 

4,750 

5,192 

714 

1,333 

2,025 

350 

846 

274 

907 

18,899 

19S3 

All  others: 

Bahamas  

26 

26 

1,050 

2,692 

901 

675 

3,947 

2,307 

1,688 

4,331 

281 

6,075 

3,374 

28,217 

415 

415 

100 

56 

56 

560 

75 

859 

240 

900 

1,254 

Total,  all  countries.. 

:  1,552 

1,106 

5,692 

l,l4l 

1,090 

4,959 

5,36? 

1,688 

—  »v~ 

841 

6, ISo 

3,*74 

30,871 

Source:    Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Census. 
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Country 


Table  15. — Blended  citrus  juices:    United  States  monthly  exports  to  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  to  all  others,  1952  and  1953 

fin  gallons) 


January  :  February  j    jjarch    r    April     r  May 


"35 


"July   ' ':   August    :Septg^ber:  October  :  November  :  December  total" 


1952 


Western  Europe: 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg.. 

France  

Germany  1/  

Netherlands  

Sweden  ,  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  

All  others: 

Austria  

Bahamas  

Bermuda  

Bolivia  

Canada  

Cuba  

Iraq  

Ireland  

Italy  

Japan  

Kuwait  

Lebanon  

Liberia  

Mexico  

Netherlands  Antilles... 

°anama  

Panama  Canal  Zone  

Peru  

Saudi  Arabia  

Taiwan  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  

Total,  all  countries. 

Western  Europe: 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg.. 

Prance  

Germany  1/  

Netherlands  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  

All  others r 

Bahamas  

Bermuda  

Canada  

Cuba  

French  Somaliland  

Hong  Kong  

Italy  

Japan  

Kuwait,  

Liberia  

Netherlands  Antilles... 

Panama  Canal  Zone  

Saudi  Arabia  

Venezuela  

Total,  all  countries. 


780 

4  953 

7 

711 

4fifi 

_ 

19,041 

ICQ 

1 ,616 

3 ,015 

2 

700 

28 

in 

3  2  6 

10,500 

51 ,826 

676 

7 

1,026 

125 

1 ,350 

7,500 

12,975 

675 

537 

1,012 

675 

675 

1,350 

375 

300 

— 

300 

400 

379 

5.0 

265 

080 

419 

5 ,754 

~ 

~ 

506 

222 

1,117 

362  298 

321  229 

-PI 

033, 

360 

„ 

473 

319 

668 

164 

835 

128 

233 ,698 

282 ,419 

3 

681,594 

130 

37 

167 

150 

545 

645 

600 

600 

___ 

44 

4f)0 

_„ 

Til 

AV7 

200 

92* 

94(1 

214 

66 

1  AAX 

168 

2 

070 

180 

148 

?5se 

200 

2  800 

550 

502 

275 

4,200 

333 

2 

676 

2 

02" 

301 

221 

9,761 

521 

521 

720 

936 

206 

1,175 

665 

3,702 

168 

168 

1,532 

486 

536 

113 

2,467 

1 

440 

1,440 

113 

113 

488 

5,776 

151 

613 

1,658 

1 

199 

57 

1 

,509 

240 

50 

759 

12,500 

165,048 

334.820 

379 

507 

344,597 

341 

533 

395,132 

45a 

328 

45! 

173 

893 

131 

525 

246,773 

294,225 

3 

823,519 

1953 

3,037 

3,226 

575 

6,376 

3 

375 

4 

050 

20,639 

269 

255 

524 

5,401 

4 

858 

11,482 

27 

675 

49 

228 

22 

625 

1 

5SO 

122,619 

350 

1 

015 

10 

-.3  5 

17 

105 

644 

29,437 

7.500 

10,470 

305 

1 

400 

216 

1 

299 

4,238 

25,428 

338 

675 

337 

1,350 

1,003 

1,688 

2,691 

45 

102 

147 

2,255 

441 

169 

200 

4,510 

7,375 

261,413 

324,077 

344 

506 

219,579 

269 

658 

304 

633 

385 

470 

152 

801 

61 

429 

175 

403 

402,501 

241,702 

5 

,123,272 

1,072 

1,072 

590 

154 

544 

338 

169 

507 

338 

333 

664 

4 

100 

4,764 

180 

180 

111 

120 

251 

1 

015 

2 

ISO 

800 

1,086 

5,049 

840 

141 

421 

1,402 

298 

298 

841 

495 

594 

1,604 

1 

680 

661 

338 

6,013 

274,90? 

346,452 

353 

\::5 

242, 009 

315 

920 

377 

IS 

414 

!4; 

135 

450 

62 

570 

175 

40! 

405,097 

251,515 

3 

353,879 

1/    Western  Germany. 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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:•  Belgium 

t        The.  year  1953  v/as-a.good  one  for  citrus  importers  in'-  Belgium,  and 
the:  strong  market,  indicates:  that  the  demand"  for:  citrus  is  still  increasing 
in  that,  country.    There  is  a  fairly  close  correlation  betr.-een  the- index' 
of  industrial-production  in  Belgium  and  total  orange  imports  (table  16), 
In.  1950  and.  1951,  when  industrial  production  increased,  imports  increased; 
and  in  1952,  when  production  declined,  imports  did  the  same.  The  relatively 
strong  Belgium  reserve  position  is  reflected  in  continued  inports  of  citrus 
from  the  United  States  .  (actual  imports  of  United -States  oranges  into  Belgium 
are  probably  greater  than  the  figure    fop  United  States  exports  in  table 
16  shows,  for  the  exports  do  not  account  for  such  -fruit  as  may  have  been 
bought'  through  a  third  country,  such  as  the  Netherlands), 


Table  16, — Industrial-production  index  and  gold  and  dollar  holdings  in 
Belgium  compared  with  that  country's  total  imports  of  oranges  and 
with  United  States  exports  of  oranges  to  Belgium 
1938  and  19U8-535 


Year 

:  Industrial^ 
{production  index 
:  (19U8=100) 

: Gold' and  dollar  :  : 
\      holdings,      .Total  orange. 
December      :     sports  : 

U.  S.  exports 

Of 

oranges  l/ 

1933  

19U8  j 

19  h9  j 

1950  j 

1951  ! 

1952  s 

1953  ; 

!  82  .  •  j 
100  i 

!  100  1 
102 '  *  'i 
117-'  <"! 

llU  •     *  * " 4 

y 

[Million  dollars 

:  1,000  boxes  % 

1,000  boxes 

828 

i  838 
!  913 
>■•■  -QUO 

<■  898 

<  •  -1,036'  "  ' 
1/  1,01*2 

:         2,hl7  : 
:         3,128  : 
:        2,677  i 
3,007  i 
: *       3,669  : 
;•      ,3,369  : 
:            k/  : 

2/  101 

3/  699 

693 

806 

671 
V 

l/   Beginning  with  1950,"  'the  exports  are'  Tor  c  rop  years,  reaching  back 
To  the  preceding  NovembeT.    Thus,  for  exports,  1950  means  19k9~50;  1951 
means  1950-51  etc.  '  *  '  * '  •••••• 

2/    1935-39  average.  " 

"3/    19U5-U9  average.      •  ■  •  •        '  " 

H/    Not  available. 

V  •  As  of  June.  ,  , 

Source:  Index -and  holdings,  Mutual  Security  Program,  Report's  to  Congress; 
imports,  official  Belgian  sources  j  exports,  U.S..  Bureau  of.  the  Census. 
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Belgium has  recently  increased  its  import  duties  on  citrus  fruit.  Cn 
oranges,  for  instance,  the  duty  for  years  had  been  13  percent  ad  valorem; 
but  on  July  1,  1953 >  it  was  increased  to  15  percent  and  on  November  1,  1953* 
to  20  percent,  to  remain  at  that  level  until  March  1,  19 5k9  when  it  will 
return  to  15  percent.    Although  the  new  rates  apply  to  fruit  from  all 
sources,  they  are  an  unfavorable  factor  in  that  they  will  tend  to  increase 
the  costs  of  citrus  fruit  and  eventually  the  retail  prices,  making  citrus 
less  competitive  with  domestic  fruit. 

United  States  advertising  of  fresh  citrus  fruit  is  now  more  apparent 
in  Belgium  than  it  was  before.    Some  retail  shops  were  observed  to  be  using 
point-of-sale  posters  at  their  fruit  stands c    Some  retailers  expressed  the 
opinion  that  small  cards  about  10  inches  by  12  inches  made  the  most  useful 
posters  since  they  could  be  used  at  the  fruit  bina    Trade  sources  indicated 
that  newspaper  advertising  had  improved  and  was  helpfulo 

In  1953  some  direct  importers  of  citrus  fruit  in  Belgium  began  to  give 
the  four  members  of  the  Antwerp  auction  some  competition.    For  example,  in 
August  a  ship  brought  19,500  boxes  of  oranges  to  Antwerp;  16,000  boxes  belonged 
to  the  auction  members;  the  rest  were  imported  directly,  many  through  Dutch 
brokers,  by  former  auction  customers.    Distribution  of  the  cargo  was  approx* 
imately  as  follows: 

Number 
of  boxes 


Auction  members: 

■  Hos*  1  and  2    11,500 

No,  3   3,000 

■  No.  k   l,5oo 

Direct  importers: 

A   1,000 

B    500 

C    500 

D   *  500 

E    500- 

F   500 


Thus  some  of  the  direct  importers  handled  almost  as  much  fruit  as  some 
of  the  auction  members.    This  competition  will  be  interesting  to  observe.  It 
is  healthy  competition  but  may  tend  to  weaken  somewhat  the  ability  of  the 
auctions  to  establish  a  market  in  which  trading  can  be  carried  on  without  the 
uncertainties  that  arise  when  competing  sources  have  the  same  article  available 
in  unknown  volume  and  at  different  prices. 


Market  for  California  Fruit 


In  August,,  California  citrus  dominated  the  Belgian  market,  California 
orange sP  lemons,  and  grapefruit  were  for  sale  everywhere-    Extremely  high 
prices  can  be  obtained  for  fruit  in  Belgium^  but  California  citrus $  compared 
with  most  other  fruity  sells  at  prices  that  are  relatively  reasonable  (table 

17 )*  /    .    ;  "  . .   

Oranges ? -r'-yhe  summer.*  market  for  California  Valencia  oranges  was  strong 
in  Belgium  in  1953j  prices  paid  on  the  Antwerp'  auction's  were  high  (table  18), 
averaging .m6 re  than  . $6  per  box  and  more  than  making  up'  for  losses  suffered 
on  California  Navels  early  in  the  year  and  on  California  Valencia  later,  in 
August o    These  prices  are  evidence  of  the  strong  demand  for  oranges  and  are 
remarkable  considering  that  during  this  time,  April' through  July,  Belgium 
imported  nearly  half  .a  million  boxes  of  United 'States  oranges-,    The  high 
Continental  priee  for  South  African  oranges — '36  to  37  shillings,  or  $$^0h 
to  $5?18,  per  box — ke.pt  that  fruit,  off  the  markets  '  '  ( ' 

In  the  winter  market,  California  oranges  dd.  'riot  bring  premium  prices  in 
Europe,  a  fact  that  is  a  handicap  to  our  export  markets0    A  comparison  of 
Antwerp  auction  prices  on  two  different  dates  for  California  oranges  and  for 
high-quality  Mediterranean  oranges  shows  that?  with  one  exception,  the 
Mediterranean  oranges  commanded  the  highest  prices  (table  19) »    This  handicap, 
which  hinges  upon  comparative  quality,  limits  our  exports  even  more  than 
the  large  volume  of  Mediterranean  citrus  available  in  the  winter  season^  This 
i3  an  important  fact  to  consider^  for,  if  our  winter  oranges  brought  premium 
prices s  our  industry  would  b e  able  to  pay  the  high  freight  rates  and  yet 
compete  successfully  in  Europe's  winter  market o 


Table  17c — Retail  prices  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
Belgium,  August  1953 


^    .  fin 
Items 

Belgian  francs 
per  kilo 

sin  U..  So  cents 
t     per  pound 

California  citrus:  t 

•  Oranges  (Valencia): 

12-16  • 

'  11-15 

Grapefruit*  2 

3:3-16'  "  i 

12-15 

Lemons  e  «  a ,  • » « •»  i » *  ©  * 

:         20-22  '  , 

!  18-20 

Peaches  o  c » o  ♦  c  o  o  *  n  q  o*o : 

18-30' ' ' 

:  3,6-27 

Apples,  s  o  ,  6  o » (i  •  • , « •  •  * 

6-16 

:     .  5-15 

B ananas  >>  •  <.  ■» ,  *  o  *  .0  p ,  <*  *>  * 

17^50-22. 00 

i  16-20 

Grapes;         :  : 

Fancy  white. ,  : 

100  •" '  ': 

\  91 

'  Fancy  dark.,  *  « * * . , . ; 

60 

55 

PlUITlS  9C  9C  »e  »•*»'#*•'••*•  3  * 

8-11  ! 

!  7-10 

Pears  ( small)  .->..,-»<•  a  i 

5  ,  ! 

!     ,  5 

Pot  atOeS  aocsa*,*ep(.t>t 

1.70-2,50  : 

!  2-3 

9-2U    ,  j 

8-22 

"    Source:    Author's  observations  in  retail  markets c 
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Table  18. — Prices  for  California  Valencia  oranges, 
size-3UU  box,  on  the  Antwerp  auctions  on 
specified  days,  .April-July  1953 


Day 

:    In  Belgian  francs 

!  In  UoS. 

dollars 

!      High  ! 

Low 

.  High 

i  Low 

•  < 

•  1 

!  i/  ; 

f  OQ 

!  1/ 

•  5-82 

!  5.60. 

t     277  < 

!    5.66  ! 

»          "}79  . 

i     368  , 

i    7*U6  i 

*7  Oft 
7*30 

.Tunp  ? ,  _  .  . 

i     380  j 

i  7.66 

7.62 

i    Uoo  i 

r    8.72  i 

!  8.02 

i     3U0  i 

!    6.8U  , 

•  6.82 

j     2U3-    t  U.95 

i  U.87 

i     295  i 

i    5.96  : 

5.92 

!     307  < 

\    6.22  j 

•  6.16 

308 

i    6.26  ! 

6.18 

1/    Only   one  sale  was  made. 


Source:  Priced  catalogs  of  B.U.  Spiers,  LeCn  Van  Parys, 
and  Gerard  Koninckx,  Freres,  Antwerp. 


Table  19. — Prices  for  high  quality  Mediterranean 
oranges  and  for  California  oranges  on  the 
Antwerp  auctions,  February  12  and 
April  lh,  1953 


Source  and  variety 


Price 


February  12 


April  lli 


Mediterranean:  1/ 

Dohle  Fina. ..7.« 

Sanguine lli  2/.. 

Valencia.  •  ..7. . « 

Verna  

Shamouti. ...... , 

California* 

Navel  


U.S.  dollars 


U.S.  dollars 


32U 
32k 
32k 
32k 
336 

3kk 


5.00 
7.00 


3.50 
U.50 


5-00 

6.  UO 

7.  k0 
6.50 


U.60 


1/    All  from  Spain  except  Shamoutis,  which  were  from 
Israel, 

2/    Offered  in  only  small  volumes  • 

Source;    Priced  catalogs  of  E.  M.  Spiers,  Leon  Van  Parys, 
and  Gerard  Koninckx  Freres,  Antwerp.    Quotations  are  modal 
averages. 
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Lemons,— •California  lemons  compete  in  Belgium  with  lemons  from  Italy 
and  Spain*    The  short  crop  of  Italian  Verdelli  lemons,  together  with  Russian 
purchases  of  Italian  lemons;  kept  these  fruits  off  the  market  in  the  summer  oi 
1953'.      The  Spanish  Vernas  usually  sold  at  lower  prices  thaai  the  California 
fruitj  some  lots  of  them  were  observed  to  be  in  poor  conditione    On  the 
Antwerp  auctions  of  May  26-  1953;  California  fruit  brought  $10,70  per  size-36C 
box,  and  prima-grade  Italian  fruit  in  the  same  size  box  brought  &9.-.20;  on 
June  2  size-360    California  fruit  brought  $8c60<,  and  size-32U  Spanish  Verna 
lemons  brought  $6o9U<>    Better  selection  and  packing  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  ability  of  California  fruit  to  obtain  premium  prices;;  the  California 
lemons  seen  in  August  were  generally  in  excellent  condition,  the  fruit 
being  firm  and  bright  and  the  buttons  greens 

The  cardboard  carton  as  an  export  container  for  lemons  has  apparently 
met  with  outstanding  success  in  Belgium*    Importers,,  wholesalers,  and  retailer 
all  expressed  satisfaction  with  it.    Favorable  reception  by  the  trade  is 
reflected  in  prices  paid  on  the  Antwerp  auctions?  on  five  different  days  in 
June  and  July  the  prices  for  California  lemons  packed  in  standard  boxes  and 
in  half-box  cartons  were  compared*  and  on  each  day  the  cartons  brought  more 
than  half  the  prices  for  the  boxes  (table  20) e    In  fact,  on  all  days  but  one, 
2  cartons  brought  50  cents  more  than  1  box:, 


Table  20. -—Prices  for  California  lemons  in  standard 
boxes  (size  360)  and  in  half-box  cartons 
(size  180)  on  the  .Antwerp  auctions  on 
specified  days;  June  and  July  1953 


"  Boxes  3         "  Cartons 


Day  % 

In  Belgian 
francs 

In  U«Sr 
i  dollars 

t  In  Belgian 
3  francs 

:  In  U,So 
!  dollars 

June  2>».«; 

U30  i 

8C62 

.       235  ! 

!  Uc71 

June  9f>3«cs 

U95 

9o93 

i  272 

!  5.U6 

June  16 « o ; 

U30  : 

•  8.62 

i        230  ; 

June  23».'°: 

U30 

8„62 

:       237  : 

U.75 

July  15. * . : 

U80 

9,63 

3  2U3 

lu87 

Source:    Priced  catalogs  of  B©M*  Spiers,  Leon 
Van  Parys.  and  Gerard  Koninckx,  Jjreres^  Antwerp* 


One  retailer  stated  that.,  since  the  carton  was  sealed,  the  fruit  was  kept 
clean  without  being  separately  wrapped!  no  one  expressed  any  objections  to 
the  fruit's  being  unwrapped-    Several^  particularly  women,  commented  that 
the  carton  was  more  easily  handled  than  the  box-    Most  retailers  stated 
that  the  carton  had  not  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  fruit  they 
purchased  at  a  time;  that  for  every  20  boxes  they  once  ordered  they  now 
ordered  hO  cartonso 
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No  objection  was  made  to  the  use  of  diphenyl  in  the  cartons. 

Some  cartons  were  seen  that  had  been  slightly  crashed,    it  might  be 
desirable  to  investigate  means  of  strengthening  the  corners.  Retailers 
whowere  interviewed  stated  that  in  slightly  crushed  boxes  they  had 
found  no  decay.     In  Brussels,  wholesalers  expressed  the  opinion  that 
lamor,s  packed  unwrapped  in  cartons  showed  less  decay  than  wrapped  lamons 
packed  in  standard  boxes.    Although  this  was  true  generally  for  sore 
brands j  a  few.  shippers  of  certain  brands  were  finding  in  some  cartons  a 
decay  that  seemed  to  be  a  blue  mold.    The  condition  of  repacked  cartons 
indicated  that  any  decay  in  a  carton  seriously  affects  all  fruits  in  the 
package.    I '.old  from  affected  fruit  adheres  to  sound  fruit,  making  it 
unsightly  and  prone  to  decay.    It  would  seem  that  fruit  should  be  washed, 
preferably  with  a  fungicide,  before  it  is  repacked  in  a  carton  that  has 
once  contained  moldy  fruit.    This  practice  is  suggested  as  desirable  with 
full  realization  of  the  difficulty  the  trade  would  have  in  carrying  out 
such  procedure  in  Europe;,  for  without  such  a  washing  procedure  a  repacked 
carton  of  lemons  is  of  little  value.    . - 

Market  for  Florida  Fruit 

Oranges. — The  Florida  Vaiencias  that  arrived  in  Belgium  in  a  sound 
condition  in  1953  were  well  received  by  the  trade.    On  June  9  the  Florida 
boxes,  which  were  heavier  than  the  California  boxes,  brought  higher  prices 
(table  21).    This  fact  is  evidence  that,  if  Florida  fruit  could  be  so 
handled  as  to  arrive  in  sound  condition,  it  could  find  a  place  in  this 
market.    Florida  fruit  is  in  a  good  competitive  position  because  it  pays 
lower  freight  charges  than  the  California  fruit;  importers  can  therefore 
pay  more  for  Florida  oranges  and  still  make  higher  returns  than  on 
California  fruit. 

De-pite  these  advantages,  importers  show  little  interest'  in  importing 
Florida  oranges  because  of  the  heavy  losses  some  of  them  experienced  again 
in  19:53*  when  the  waste  in  some  lots  of  Florida  oranges  was  as  high  as 
10  percent. 

Processed  Products. — Florida  single- strength  citrus  juices  dorainate 
the  Belgium  market  and  are  offered  for  sale  in  nearly  every  food  store. 
Retailers  who  were  interviewed  in  1953  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
consumption  of  these  juices  is  growing  slowly.    The  No.  2,  or  20-cunce, 
can  is  the  most  popular  size;  however,  some  juice  is  for  sale  in 
16— ounce  cans,  and  a  few  outlets  would  use  a  6-ounce  can  if  it  were 
available  under  the  export s-naynents  orogra.is  (for  retail  prices,  see 
table  22). 
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Table  21*—- -Prices  for  Florida  and  California  Valencias 
on  tb.3  Antwerp  auctions;  June  9?  1953 


Florida  Valencias 


~C  afif  oVniVTalenGlas 


Size 


j  in-  Belgian  » In  u«So'  dollars;  £n  Belgian  ?m  UoSl  'dollars 
S  francs  per  s    per  90-pound   :  francs  per  •    per  77-pound 
sUHcilo  box:  box  «36-kilo  box*  box 


I760  r  «  q  o'e  t  oit 

250  and  2 52 00 
288. 


•  ©coooec-' 


380 

aio 

U07- 


7*60 
8,20 
8.1U 


U05 
385 


8010 

7o70 


Source;    Reports  from  the  trade? 

Table  22  o*—Retail' price's  for  processed  Florida  citrus 
products  in  Belgium,  August  1953 


Product  and  size  of  container 

:In  Belgian 

francs ; In  U< 

Sj  cents 

Single-strength  juice ?  unsweetened:  : 

Orange?  ' 

Jl.&   GlinCBS  i  «  9  (i  4  A  H  •  *  o"o'|0  *'p  t>  * >  0  b  0  0  t 

•  6,5 

1  13 

2 0    011I1C  ©  S  ft *  «*'•  ar  * 11  ff  •  0        0  a  •  ©  *  au  <»  t  o  a  *  t 

6-8 

>  12 

-  16 

I46   0  lUIC 9  S  ©  •  o  •  c  f  00  9  ♦  0  c  •  0  0  c*  0  0  -a  •  «  ft  0  © 

i  16,5 

:  33 

Grapefruits  ! 

i  5,5 

-  7     :  11 

^4-6   ounc  ©  St  •  »  •  0  9  •  •  ■  •  p  •  #  o  4  •  c  » *  •  •  ,©  0  ©  i 

i  16 

:  32. 

.-.Orange-grapefruit  blend*  20  ounces.-! 

6,5 

i  13 

Frozen  concentrated  juice:  i 

.  Orange >  h  ounces am i> • * •« <»'• * «<» * »•  a j 

17 

Grapefruit 5 •  6  ounces •«»•<> 9 0 *c •«»'•<>• ; 

18 

s  36 

Orangeade  mix,  6  ounces ? n « -  a ••«••••«• : 

T7 

5  3)4 

Source:    Observations  of  author  in  retail  markets t 


Frozen  concentrated  juices,  both  orange  and  grapefruit,,  were  available  in 
a. few  outlets  in  1953^  but  retail  prices  were  high  for  such  unknown  items; 
for  instance,,'  a  6-ounce  can  of  the  orange  juice  cost  36  U©Sp  cents3  High 
prices,  however,  were  not  the  only  reason  for  the  slow  sales  of  these 
products:    the  lack  of  refrigeration  in  homes  was  also  a  f actor j 

Point-of— sale  advertising  might  help  sales  of  the  processed  products;  and, 
as  some  retailers  suggested,  demonstrations  at  fairs  might  be  helpful  in 
developing  demand*. 


Outlook 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  citrus  in  Belgium,  imports  from  the  United 
States  should  be  larger  in  195U'  than  they  were  in  1953c    Lemons  are  well 
established  at  premium  prices  in  the  summer  markete    Florida  Valencias  could 
be  sold  in  the  spring  if  sound  arrivals  were  assured;  perhaps  as  much  as 
200,000  boxes  could  be  successfully  marketed  each  year*  but  to  reach  this 
volume  arrivals  would  have  to  be  in  much  better  condition  than  in  recent  years. 
Of  California  Valencias-  as  many  as  750,000  boxes  may  be  sold  in  195U  at  c»i*& 
prices  about  the  same  as  those  in  1953  o 


Denmark 

.  .  In  the  summer  of  1953  Denmark  was  well  supplied  with  fruit,  including 
citrus.    Retail  prices  were  modest,  with  apples  selling  at  about  5  cents  a 
pound  in  August  and  grapes  at  15  cents  a  pound.  -  One  importer,  in 
observing  that  fruit  consumption  had  increased  greatly  over  prewar  levels, 
cited  Imports  of  bananas  as  an  example:  instead "of  7,000  metric  tons 
Imported  annually  before  the  war,  25,000  tons  were  imported  in  1953*  from 
February  to  September.    He  observed  further  that  if  banana  imports  were 
not  restricted  during  the  domestic  apple  harvest,  from  September  through 
February,  the  'annual  imports  would  be  even  larger,  about  four  times  the 
prewar  level. 

Importers  report  that  several  factors  contribute  to  the  increased 
consumption  and  imports  of  fruit  in  Denmark:    (l)  Economic  circumstances 
have  improved  for  rural  people,  changing  their  diets  to  include  more 
fruit;    (2)  a  new  attitude  prevails  toward  savings:    before  tiie  war 
people  had  confidence  in  money  and  saved  it;  but  now,  remembering  their 
experience  with  devaluation  and  feeling  that  the  government  will  take 
care  of  them,  they  are  willing  to  spend  their  money;  and  (3)  a  change  in 
price  relationships  has  made  some  fruits  inexpensive  when  compared  to 
other  goods;  an  orange,  for  instance,  priced  at  0.30. Danish  crowns,  or  4 
cents,  costs  no  more  than  two  cigarettes.  ... 

Fresh  citrus  fruit  t  ........ 

Imports  of  fresh  oranges  into  Denmark  have  increased  steadily  from 
1943  through  1952,  reaching  a  total  in  1952  that  was  2-1/2  times  higher 
than  that  in  1933.    This  increase  reflects  partly  a  10-percent  rise  in 
the  index:-  of  production  between  1949  and  1952  (table  23). 

Shortage  of  dollars  has  'resulted  in  government  restrictions  against 
imports  from  the  United  States,    Lost  3ummer  Imports  come  frcm  South  Africa 
which  supplies  oranges  and  grapefruit,  and  from  Spain  and  Italy,  which 
supply  lemons.  In  August  1953  South  African  Valencia  oranges  were 

being  imported  at  the  Continental  price  of  36  and  37  shillings.,  or 

06  and  ^5*20,  c.i.f.  Copenhagen.    Italian  lemons  were  high-priced, 
selling  for  about  145  lire  per  kilo,  or  "  :;  per  box,  f.o.b,  Sicily: 
Spanish  lemons,  Verdellis,  were  selling  for  42  Danish  crowns,  or  -'6.09* 
per  box,  f.o.b.  Kurcla.    In  September.  Reale,  lemons  f  rom  lialaga  were 
quoted  at  35  crowns,  or  C5»07>  per  box,  f.o.b.  Malaga. 

Freight  rates  per  box  from  various  countries  were  quoted  by  the 
trade  in  1953  as  follows  (importers  said  they  considered  the  rate  from 
Spain  high) : 

From  Israel,  ventilated  stowage. ..6  shillings,  or  34  cents 
From  Spain,  ventilated  stowage,  4.25  crowns,  or  62  cents 
From  Brazil,  refrigerated  stowage..  11  shillings,  or  •,1.55» 
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Table  23.  -  Industrial-production  index  and  gold  and  dollar  holdings 
in  Denmark  compared  with  that  country's  total  imports 
of  oranges  and  with  United  States  exports  of  oranges 
to  Denmark,  1933  and  1943-53 


;  Gold  and 

!  U.S. 

.  Industrial- 

dollar  • 

Total 

:  exports 

Year  : 

production 

•  holdings  , 

orange 

!  Of 

index 

December 

:  imports 

;  oranges 

^1940=100;  , 

1/ 

,  2/ 

:    Million  1 

1,000  : 

1,000 

*  < 

dollars  : 

boxes 

:  boxes 

1933  : 

77 

60 

316 

3/ 

1948  : 

100 

77 

131 

1949  : 

107 

70 

552 

~y 

1950  : 

113 

76 

569 

1951 

!  121 

76 

673 

1952  : 

115 

101 

813 

K 

1953 

1/  100 

It  - 

1! 

1/  Occlusive  of  official  gold  holdings  not 
reported. 

2/  Beginning  with  1950,  the  exports  are  for  crop 
years,  reaching  back  to  the  preceding  November. 
Thus,  for  exports,  1950  means  1949-50;  1951 
means  1950-51^  etc, 

_3/  Not  available. 

Lj  Less  than  500  boxes, 

£./  As  of  May. 


Source:    Index  and  holdings,  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
Reports  to  Congress;  imports,  official  Danish  sources; 
exports,  U„3.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Restrictions  on  citrus  imports  from  the  dollar  area  will  probably 
continue  through  the  next  season  unless  some  unexpected  opportunity 
arises  to  pay  for  the  fruit  with  local  currency  or  to  procure  it  through 
barter,  a  means  of  trade  with  the  dollar  area  that  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment has  not  thus  far  favored.    If  a  way  could  be  found  to  import  citrus 
from  the  United  States,  imports  of  oranges  from  that  source  would 
probably  be  about  twice  the  prewar  average,  or  100,000  boxes. 

California  oranges  could  easily  compete  in  Denmark  at  the  prices 
that  were  observed  there  in  August  1953  (table  2L) .    At  a  retail  price 
of  0,30  crowns,  or  4  cents  per  orange,  a  size-252  box  would  retail  for 
75.60  crowns,  or  $10,97. 

Indications  are  that  citrus  imports  into  Denmark  will  continue  to 
increase  from  Italy  and  Spain.    If  I  .edit err anean  citrus  supplies  are  at  about 
the  same  level  in  1953-54  as  they  were  in  1952-53 ,  then  Denmark  may  be 
expected  to  have  the  highest  citrus  imports  in  history. 
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Processed  Citrus  Products 

If  Denmark  could  find  a  way  to  import  citrus  fruit  from  the  United 
States,  the  greatest  increase  in  imports  from  that  source  would  probably 
be  in  processed  products,  first  in  hot-pack  concentrates  for  the  bottling 
industry,  and  second  in  single-strength  juices. 

The  only  citrus  products-  the  author  noted  in  Denmark  in  August  1953 
were  single-strength  orange  and  grapefruit  juices  from  Israel^  selling 
in  a  few  retail  stores  for  2  Danish  crowns,  or  29  cents,  for  a  No.  2 
can  —  a  price  that  makes  citrus  juice  a  luxury  iter:.    These  products  are 
as  yet  little  known  in  the  Danish  market  and  are  not  a  popular  item  in 
general  distribution. 


Table  24..  -  Retail  prices  for  citrus  fruit  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  Copenhagen,  August  1953 


t     e  m 

[        In  Danish  crowns  \ 

In  U.S.,  cents 

Citrus  fruit: 

Oranges,  South  African 

:          0.30  each  : 

L  each 

Lemons,  Spanish  and      '  : 

:          3  per  kilo  : 

20  per  oound 

Grapefruit,  South  African          0.50  each  : 

12  each" 

:           2  to  3  oer  kilo  : 

13  to  20  per  pound 

:    1.50  to  1.70  per  kilo  : 

10  to  11  per  pound 

Plums ; 

2  per  kilo  : 

:            13  per  pound 

:       1.70  per  kilo  : 

:            11  per  pound 

:       2.70  per  kilo  : 

18  per  pound 

:           5  per  kilo  : 

:            33  per  pound 

:       1.50  per  kilo 

:            10  per  pound 

Source:    Observations  of  author  in  retail  markets. 


France 

French  imports  cf  citrus  fruit  reflect  certain  conditions  in  the 
country's  economy.    Imports  of  oranges,  for  instance,  have  risen  steadily 
between  194-8  and  1952,  as  have  both  the  index  of  industrial  production 
and  the  gold  and  dollar  holdings  (table  25).    Although  the  country's 
recover;.'-  has  been  relatively  slow,  the  advance  of  the  industrial- 
production  index  is  an  encouraging  factor ;  abundant  production  means  that, 
although  France  may  not  yet  have  dollars  "with  which  tc  buy  citrus,  it  is 
likely  to  have  commodities  to  exchange  for  it  in  barter.    The  gold  and 
dollar  holdings,  despite  the  gradual  increase,  are  still  far  below  the 
prewar  holdings  and  are  exceeded  by  those  of  both  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 
This  circumstance  indicates  that  free  imports  of  United  States  citrus  are 
not  yet  in  sight. 
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i'tost  of  the  oranges  France  imported  froia  the  United  States  in 
1952-53  -  about  500,000  boxes  of  California  summer  fruit  -  were  obtained 
by  barter  trading.    The  rest  were  obtained  by  the  "bonus  dollars" 
that  exporters  received  for  their  shipments  to  the  dollar  area.  This- 
source  of  foreign  exchange,  however,  was  closed  off  by  government  decree 
in  September  1953;  and,  if  some  plan  is  not  substituted  for  it,  importing 
of  citrus  from  the  United  States  will  be  seriously  handicapped.    It  is  the 
general  opinion    of  the  trade  that  French  exports  will  have  to  be 
supported  by  some  type  of  program  and  that  the  program  will  include  a  way 
for  continuing  imports  of  United  States  citrus. 

Table  25.  -  Industrial-production  index  and  gold  and  dollar  holdings 
in  France  compared  with  that  country :s  total  imports  of 
oranges  and  with  United  States  exports  of  oranges  to 
France,  1933  and  19/3-53 


Year 


1938 
1943 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


Industrial- 
production 

index 
(1948  =100) 


90 
100 
110 
111 
125 

131 
6/  - 


Gold  and  : 

:  U.S. 

dollar  : 

Total 

•  exports 

holdings  : 

orange  : 

°f 

December  : 

imports  ! 

oranges 

U   .  : 

■      2/  , 

Million  : 

1,000  i 

1,000 

dollars  : 

boxes 

:  boxes 

2,952 
794 
740 

335 
902 

'  975 
11  88? 


5,779 
7,590) 
12,386) 
13,620 
15,681 
•  17,402 
kl 


3/ 
Uj 
5/ 


-  6/ 


220 


21 


169 


1/  Exclusive  of  gold  holdings  not  reported. 

2/  Beginning  with  1950,  the  exports  are.  for  crop 

years,  reaching  back  to  the  preceding  November. 

Thus,  for  exports,  1950  means  1949-50,  1951 

means  1950-51,  etc. 
3/  1935-39  average. 
4/  1945-49  average. 
5/  Less  than  500  boxes. 
6/  Not  available. 
7/  As  of  Hay. 

Source:     Index  and  holdings,  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
Reports  to  Congress;  imports,  official  French  sources, 
exports,  UrSs     Bureau  of  the  Census* 


The  demand  for  citrus  in  France  is  i 
prices  for  oranges  that  have  prevailed  in 
prices,  too,  have  been  consistently  high, 
"trading  margin,"  for,  if  abundant,  suppli 
result  in  a  retail  price  of  60  francs  per 
consumption  would  increase  greatly;  costs 
indicate  that  this  price  is  possible  at  s 
either  producer  or  handler. 


llustrated  by  the  high  retail 
1953  (table  26).  Lemon 
The  high  price  level  is  a 

es  of  winter  oranges  should 
kilo,  or  8  cents  per  pound, 
of  production  and  distribution 

ome  future  time  without  loss  to 
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Local  deciduous  fruits,  chiefly  pears  and  apples,  compete  with  citrus 
fruit  in  the  French  markets.    France's  1953-54  apple  and  pear  crops  are 
somewhat  ^smaller  than  those  of  last  year,  but  the  quality  of  this  year's 
crop  is  said  to  be  better  and  will  probably  result  in  better  marketing 
conditions. 

The  French  import  trade  anticipates  that  orange  imports  will  continue 
to  increase  if  Mediterranean  supplies  are  available,  particularly  from 
Spain  and  North  Africa.    Some  importers  estimate  that  consumption  may 
increase  by  approximately  1  million  boxes  per  year;  if  this  estimate  is 
realized,  France  may  import  something  over  IS  million  boxes  of  oranges  in 
1954«    It  is  thought  that  the  use  of  fresh  citrus  juices  is  increasing  and 
so  will  tend  to  increase  per  capita  consumption  of  oranges  * 

Thus,  if  a  new  system  of  trading  is  not  authorized  by  the  French 
Government,  imports  of  both  fresh  and  processed  fruit  from  the  United 
States  in  1954  will  have  to  be  arranged  entirely  through  barter  trading, 
for  there  is  little  chance  of  free-dollar  purchases.    One  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  successful  barter  trading  is  to  have  a  French 
representative  who  has  contacts  and  is  conversant  with  all  of  the 
intricacies  of  this  type  of  business, 

Market  for  Fresh  Citrus  Fruit 

The  small  imports  of  oranges  from  the  United  States  in  1952-53  did  not 
even  begin  to  satisfy  the  French  market.    But  lower  import  costs  and 
lower  retail  prices  are  necessary  before  volume  can  be  expanded 
significantly.    At  present  both  import  costs  and  retail  prices  are  high, 
as    a    result  -  of   the    trade    restrictions    in    force.     Importers  report, 
for  example,  that  in  1953  a  box  of  California  oranges,  which  could  be 
landed  in  Europe  for  about  -,p4»25  c.i.f.,  cost  about  $9  in  France  after 
currency  premiums  and  import  duties  v;ere  paid.    If  summer  California 
oranges  could  be  imported  without  paying  import  premiums,  a  retail  price 
of  about  ICO  francs  per  kilo,  or  13  cents  per  pound,  would  probably  be 
possible  -  a  price  that  would  expand  United  States  market  opportunities 
to  a  considerable  extent,  to  at  least  I  million  boxes  of  fruit  from  Hay 
through  September. 

France  has  entered  into  a  trs.de  agreement  with  Israel  under  v.-hich 
4,000  metric  tons  (110,230  boxes)  of  grapefruit  and  6,000  metric  tons 
(133,966  boxes)  of  oranges  will  be  imported  in  the  1953-54  season. 
And  France  and  Soain  have  concluded  a  trade  agreement  -'/hereby 
France  will  import  up  to  220,000  metric  tons  (6,928,744  boxes)  of  citrus 
from  Spain  in  the  1953-54  season. 

Larket  for  Processed  Citrus  Products 

France  is  importing  some  United  States  citrus  juices,  which  sell 
at  prices  from  90  francs,  or  26  cents,  to  160  francs,  or  46  cents,  per 
No.  2  can,  depending  on  the  class  of  retail  shop.    If  prices  were  lower, 
some  importers  say,  consumption  would  increase  greatly.  Grapefruit 
juice  is  preferred  over  orange  /mice,  and  United  States  juices  are 
preferred  over  those  from  North  Africa.    Considering  that  most  imports  in 
the  future  probably  will  have  to  be  made  through  barter  trading,  imports  cf 
citrus  juices  would  be  facilitated  greatly  if  a  free  port  could  be 
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established  for  the  storage  of  juice  stocks.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
permit  prompt  deliveries  to  meet  delivery  deadlines,,  which  are  often  an 
important  factor  in  barter  dealing. 

Any  merchandising  efforts  in  France  must  be  coordinated  with 
import  trading,  for  it  would  be  unwise  to  advertise  either  fresh  or 
processed  products  until  imports  in  sustained  volume  are  reasonably 
assured. 


Table  26,  —  Average  retail  prices  for  oranges,  lemons,  pears  and  apples 

,  .        in  Paris  for  specified  periods,  December  1952  to  November  1953 


Orang 

es  ! 

:  ■  Lemons 

.  Pea 

r  s 

Appl 

es 

French : 

UoS.  : 

French 

'  U0S,  ! 

French : 

U;'J| 

French : 

u  »  O  • 

Period  : 

francs : 

cents  : 

francs 

? cents  < 

francs: 

cents  : 

francs: 

cents 

per  : 

per  ! 

per 

;  per  ; 

per  : 

per 

per  : 

per 

itiio  :  pound  J 

kilo 

:  pound  ' 

kilo  , : 

pound  : 

_kilc_: 

pound 

1952:  : 

December  2-6. 

.  91.3 

12  • 

130,5 

17  : 

:  114.5 

15  ! 

82.9 

11 

1953:  •: 

January  6-10.  i 

37.4 

11  : 

•  12Q.1 

17 

:  133cO 

17  : 

83.6 

11 

February  3-7.  ' 

100 . 9 

13  ' 

:  121.5 

16  : 

•  162,  j> 

21  : 

'  35d 

11 

March  3-7.  •  •  - 

:  100*4 

13  ' 

109  c  8 

14 

132.2 

24  •  ; 

:  87.0 

11 

April  7-11... 

:  100,6 

13  : 

119.8 

16 

:  154.2 

20 

:  96.1 

12 

106.3 

14  i 

.  115.5 

15  ' 

:  105.4 

14 

June  2-6, ....  : 

132,4 

17  : 

:  126.9 

J_0  ! 

:  114.5 

15 

July  7-11  

:  160,2 

21  ; 

:  124.5 

16  i 

124.3 

16 

August  4-8. . . 

:  168.4 

22 

:  129.7 

17 

;  101.0 

13 

:  190.0 

25 

September  1-5 

:  165.4 

21 

:  121.7 

16 

:  96.1 

12  ' 

111.1 

14 

October  6-10. 

:  146.0 

19 

:  169.1 

22 

:  112.3 

15 

:  93.2 

13 

November  3-7. 

1  162.0 

21 

:  146.4 

19 

:  125.0 

16 

1  97.3 

13 

Source:    Institut  National  de  la  Statist ique  et  des  Etudes  Sconomiques,  Paris 


Western  Germany 

The  rapid  rise  in  Western  Gen  .any  of  the  industrial  production  index 
and  of  gold  and  dollar  assets  indicates  the  recovery  that  the  country's 
dynamic  economy  has  accomplished  in  the  past  few  years.    It  is  this 
recovery  that  will  make  Germany  one  of  oar  best  customers  for  citrus  and 
citrus  products.    The  correlation  between  the  two  economic  indicators  cited 
and  the  total  imports  of  oranges  is  a  close  one  (table  27),  and  for  good 
reason.    Post  of  the  citrus  fruit  consumed  in  Germany  is  consumed  in 'the 
urban  industrial  areas;  and  the  level  of  gold  and  dollar  holdings  should 
be  fairly  indicative  of  the   extent  to  which  the  Government  could  make 
dollars  available  for  our chase  of  citrus. 
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Since  free  dollars  have  been  available  only  for  the  import  of  essential 
commodities,  imports  of  United  States  citrus  into  Germany  have  been  made 
possible  through  "compensation  trading."    The  German  Government  has  permitted 
this  trading  to  dispose  of  hard-to-sell  items*     From  time  to  time  the 
government  reconsiders  its  policy  on  this  type  of  trading;  the  current 
authorization  expires  on  December  31,  1953,  and  at  that  time  policy  will 
again  be  determined. 

The  vigor  of  the  German  economy  and  its  capacity  to  product  for  export 
can  be  a  means  of  increasing  purchases  of  United  States  fruit  and  fruit 
products  only  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  sold  in  the  dollar  area*  Any 
assistance  the  United  States  citrus  industry  can  give  in  placing  German 
surplus  commodities  in  dollar  markets  will  be  a  means  of  assuring  Continental 
trade  in  United  States  citrus. 

Table  27.  -  Industrial-production  index  and  gold  and  dollar 
holdings  in  Western  Germany  compared  with  that  country's 
total  imports  of  oranges  and  with  United  States  exports  of 
:-  oranges  to  Western  Germany,  1933  and  1943-53 


Year 


Industrial-  : 

production. 

index 
(1943=100 • 


Gold  and  dollar 
holdings , 
December  1/ 

Million 
dollars 


Total 
orange 
imports 

•  1,000 
boxes 


1933 

193 

:  219 

<£,  ({JO 

3/  39 

1943 

:  100 

:  179 

■     ''          J2)  ! 

:    2,653/  : 

1949  : 

:  144 

:  149 

;    u  2 

195C 

:  1S2 

:  222 

:.  7,708  : 

8 

1951 

:  218" 

:  434 

:    7,734  : 

1952  : 

233 

:  691 

:    9,4^7  : 

314 

1953  : 

:  5/ 

:    6/  393 

:         5''  ' 

5J 

U.S.  exports 
of 
oranges 


1,000 
boxes 


1/  Includes  dollar  holdings  of  Americans  residing  in  Germany. 
2/  Beginning  with  1950,  the  exports  are  for  crop  years,  reaching 
bach  to  the  preceding  November.    Thus,  for  exports,  1950  means 
1949-50;  1951  means  1950-51,  etc.    ?/  1935-39  average,    kj  1945-49 
average.    5/  hot  available.    6/  As  of  June. 

Source:    Index  and  holdings,  Mutual  Security  Agency,  Reports  to 
Congress;  imports,  official  German  sources;  exports ,11. 3, Bur. of  the  Census 


The  competition  that  citrus  fruit  must  meet  during  the  summertime  from  the 
domestic  soft  fruit  is  clearly  indicated  by  retail  fruit  prices  noted  in  Germany 
during  August  1953  (table  28).    Plums' and  apricots,  for  instance,  vrere  selling  at 
low  prices.    The  domestic  fruit  is  abundant  in  August  o.nd  early  September;  and  the 
sale  of  imported  southern  fruit  is  usually  slov:  at  this  time. 


N.ewspaper  advertising  is  reported  to  be  effective  in  Germany  for  promoting 
sales  of  citrus  fruit  and  fruit  products.    Retailers  who  were  interviewed  stated 
that  they  could  use  mere  point-of-sale  advertising,  particularly  small  colored 
cards,  for  displays  of  fresh  fruit.    There  is  also  interest  in  point-of-sale 
advertising  for  canned  juices. 


Lemons  in  German  markets,  summer  1953:    Above,  from  Spain,  thin-skinned 
and  acidj  below,  from  Chile,  thick-skinned  and  less  acid. 


Lemons  from  Spain  are  shipped  in  a  strong  two-compartment  box. 


Longshoremen  in  a  German  port  unload  United  States  lemons 

packed  in  cartons. 


Casks  of  citrus  juice  and  pulp  from  Italy  arrive  in  Hamburg 
for  use  in  the  German  bottlinp  industry. 


Table  23,  -  Retail  prices  for  citrus  fruit  and  for  other 
fruits  and  vegetables 
Western  .Germany,  August  1953 


Item  : 

In  Ger 

man  marks 

In 

U«S. cents 

 ,  ,  

Citrus'  fruit:  \ 

Oranges :  : 

Sguth  African  Navels:  ; 

:  0.40 

each  ! 

10 

each' 

:  0020 

each             :  : 

5 

each 

California  Valencias.  i 

0al6  tc 

0.25  each 

1 

to  6  each 

Lemons :  : 

V  0.20 

each 

:  5 

each 

Italy,  large  »„;..,.,„ 

;  0»2'5 

each 

:  5 

each- 

California,  360. 

:  0o25 

each  : 

6 

each 

Grapefruit,  California.  : 

0,35  tc 

Co  55  each  : 
-  • 

8 

to  13  eaclr 

Other  fruits  &  vegetables: 

per  kilo 

'15 

per  pound 

("'■■'    0  e  50 

per  kilo 

5 

per  pound 

Pears,  small  (poor ) . .  ? . 

'  O.7O 

per  IstELo 

;  •  0 

per  pound 

:    '  ■  1.60 

per  kilo 

:  17 

per  pound 

Apricots,  small, ........ 

1.00 

per  kilo  * 

11 

per  pound 

Grapes : 

:  -'3.60 

per  kilo 

:  39 

per  pound 

:     ••  2 . 00 

per  kilo 

:  22 

per  pound 

: '  0.1? 

each 

:  L 

each  ■ • 

T  ornate-  e  s-,  small . . .  

:  0,80 

per  kilo 

'  :  9 

per  pound 

Source:    .Observations  of  author. in  retail  markets, . 
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In  1953  Western  Germany  imported  more  oranges  than  at  any  other  time 
in  its  history,  several  times  more  than  ail  Germany  imported  before  the 
war.    Its  imports  in  1953  will  be  more  than  15  million  bones,  compared 
with  almost  *9.5  million  boxes  in  1952  and  2.7  million  in  1919,  making 
Western  Germany  the  world's  second  largest  importer  of  oranges,  surpassed 
only  by  France.     In  1951  its  imports  will  probably  increase  again  to  the 
extent  that  Western  Germany  will  become  the  world's  largest  importer,, 

The  increased  demand  for  oranges  in  Vie  stern  Germany  is  reflected  in 
increased  Imports  from  both  Spain  and  the  United  States.    In  the  ±952-53 
season  more  "than  10  million  boxes  came  from  Spain,  compared  with  less  than 
L  million  in  1951-52.    At  least  half  a  million  boxes  ere  coming  directly 
from  the  United  States  in  1953,  both  directly  and  through  the  Netherlands; 
altogether  they  will  make  up  the  largest  United  States  citrus  export  to 
Germany  since  the  war. 
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German  importers  made  excellent  profits  in  1953  on  the  California 
Valencias  that  had  been  imported  directly  from  the  United  States,  but 
only  modest  returns  on  those  that  had  been  bought  from  the  Netherlands, 
at  Rotterdam  auction  prices* 

The  market  for  California  Valencias  was  good  during  May,  June  and 
July;  size-Jiii).  fruit  generally  brought  28  to  30  marks,  or  |6«6l  to  v7el5 
per  box*    The  market  fell  at  the  beginning  of  August  and  on  August  13 
some  brands  of  California  fruit  sold  for  as  little  as  18  marks,  or  fii|..29 
per  box,,     On  the  same  day  other  brands  brought  2i|s50  marks,  or  $5»8ij.> 
indicating  that  there  was  considerable  variation  in  condition  of  fruits 

Florida  Valencias  would  be  accented  by  the  German  merket  in  the 
spring  if  importers  could  be  assured  that  the  fruit  would  be  in  sound 
condition  upon  arrivals     If  Florida  can  solve  the  problem  of  decay  during 
shipment,  it  would  be  able  to  make  full  use  of  it s_ advantage  in  freight 
costs  and  could  possibly  develop  a  market  in  Germany  for  as  much  as 
250,000  boxes  oer  year* 

In  an  auction  at  Hamburg  on  August  13,  where  both  California  and 
South  African  oranges  were  being  sold,  the  correlation  between  size  and 
price  was  noted  (table  29  )«    The  few  South  African  fancy-grade  Valencias 
that  were  offered  sold  at  the  same  price  regardless  of  size  -  22a75  to 
2^,50  marks,  or  &5»^2  to  §5^8u  per  box.    Put  both  fancy  California 
Valencias  and  South  African  standard  Navels  did  show  price-size 
relationships,  in  opposite  directions©    The  California  Tralencias,  which 
sold  for  more-  than  the  South  African,,  got  higher  prices  for  larger 
fruits;  and  the  South  African  Navels  got  higher  prices  for  smaller 
fruitso    These  prxce  relationships  correlated  with  the  quantity  of  each 
size  available  in  the  market;  most  of  the  California  Valencias  were 
small,  and  most  of  the  South  African  Navels  were  large* 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  retail 
markets  where  fruit  was  being  sold  per  unit,  the  author  saw  large  South 
African  Navels,  about  80' s,  being  sold  for  twice  as  much  as  small 
California  Valencias  (table  28),    Had  they  been  sold  by  the  pound,  the 
prices  would  have  been  more  nearly  eauale 
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Table 

29.  —  Prices 

for  California  Valencia 

oranges 

(fancy  grade)  and 

South  African  oranges  (st 

andard 

grade)  on  German  a 

actions  ,  by 

size,  August 

13>  1953 

:..      ■    Calif  0 

mi'E 

:         South  African 

Valerie 

ias 

Navel 

Size  : 

In  • 

•  In       .  ; 

In  i 

In 

:      German  : 

'German  .  : 

U  •  S  c 

marks  : 

dollars 

marks  : 

dollars 

per  box  i 

per  box 

per  box  . 

per  box 

96..  : 

— 

20«25 

4,83 

112. . 

:  — 

20.25 

4  »83 

126. o  ' 

:  — 

23.00 

5.A8 

.150..  ; 

'  .  — 

24*00 

5«72 

176.. 

■  30.75 

7.33  : 

:  24.25 

5.78 

2C0 . a  : 

30.75 

7»33  : 

■25.75 

6,1U 

216..  : 

25. 00 

5.96 

220, o  i 

28,50 

6.79  : 

252.,  j 

26,00 

6,20 

;  25.00 

•5«96 

288..  : 

.  24..50 

5*34  ' 

25»00 

5.96 

324.. 

.  25.00 

5,96 

344..  : 

24,00 

5.72  : 

360..  : 

:  25,00 

5.96 

420.  • 

.  ,  .25.00 

5.96 

Source:    Report  from  the  trade* 


Lemons  * 

California  lemons  compete  in  Western  .Germany  with  fruit  from  other 
areas,'  notably  from  Spain,  Italy  and  Chile.    At  the  July  auction  in 
Hamburg,  for  instance,  a  box  of  size— 36O  California  lemons  was  selling 
far  4-3  marks,  or  &1I. 44  compared  with  33*75  narks,  or  f/9.4-3  for  size— 324 
Spanish  lemons,,  and  42. marks  . or  $10.01  for  size-360  Italian  prima-grade 
Verdellis.    On  August  13  California  lemons  packed  in  cartons  sold  at 
auction  for  1,38  marks  per  kilo,  or  15  cents  per  pound,  compared  with 
0,94  mark  per  kilo,  or  10  cents  per  pound,  for  lemons  from  Chile. 

Most 'of  the  fruit  from  Chile  was  observed  to  be  -smaller  than  the 
Spanish  Verna's.    Fruit  was  individually  wrapped  and  shipped  in  a  two- 
compartment  wooden  box  weighing  about  33  kilo's,  or  73  pounds.  Grading 
and  sizing  seemed  to  be  uneven.    Retailers  stated  that  they  found  some 
decay  :in  each  case  and  that  in  general  they  preferred  California  fruit 
because  it  looked  better  and  was  in  better  -condition.     In  normal  years  it 
\TOuld  'seem  that  some  California  lemons  would  be  sold  in  Germany  in  July, 
August  and  September.    In  August  1953,  when  360-size  lemons  were  retailing 
at  0,25  mark    or  6  cents  each,  'a  box  -brought  more  than  $20,00, 

The  half -box  lemon  carton  has  been  well  received  by  the  trade  in 
Germany;  but  some  consumer  resistance  has  been  expressed  against  the 
diphenyl  impregnate  in  these  cartons. 
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Processed  Citrus  Products 

Canned  citrus  juices  are  well  established  in  Western  Germany,  and 
retailers  report  that  sales  are  increasingg     Consumers  find  these 
products  economical «     Canned  grapefruit,  for  example,  is  a  good  bargain; 
at  August  1953  prices  a  No,  2  can  sold  for  Oa75  marks,  cr  18  cents 
(table  30) J  its  equivalent  in  fresh  fruit,  about  6  grapefruits  (at  0,35 
marks,  or  8  cents  a  niece),  sold  for  2  marks,  or  I48  cents*     In  addition 
to  the  economy,   some  retailers  said,,  the  convenience  of  the  can  is  a 
factor  that  makes  canned  juices  appealing  to  consumer s» 

Orange  and  grapefruit  juice  seem  to  be  in  about  equal  demand; 
blended  juice  is  offered  for  sale  but  is  less  well  known*    In  summertime 
these  products  are  consumed  as  a  between-means  drink,  mixed  with  soda 
water;  they  are  rarely  on  the  breakfast  menu*     In  vfintertime,  when  sales 
are  reported  to  be  slowerf  they  are  served  primarily  for  health's  sake, 
as  in  hot  drinks  taken  as  a  treatment  for  coldsc 

Florida  juices  were  widely  displayed  in  1953 e    Host  of  them  were  in 
No.  2  cans;  but  h.6-ounce  cans  were  offered  in  some  of  the  larger  shops* 
If  a  can  smaller  than  the  No*  2  were  available,  some  retailers  would 
probably  use  it  as  an  experiment,  but  most  retailers  seein  convinced  that 
the  No.  2  can  is  the  ideal  size*. 

Grapefruit  segments  are  not  well  known  in  Germany  and  are  in  small 
demand.    High  duties  on  this  item  keep  retail  trices  higho-    Only  a  few 
cans  were  seen  in  retail  shops;  but  most  stores  had  small  cans  of 
Japanese  tangerine  sections* 

Table  30c  -  Retail  prices  for  processed  citrus  products  in  "western  Germany, 

August  1953 


Retail  r>rice 


:        Unit  I 

In 

:  In 

Product 

German  : 

:  U.S. 

marks  i 

cents 

Single-strength  juices, 

from  Florida: 

Orange : 

:  20-ounce  can  • 

0,75  -  0.90 

:  18  -  21 

1  !j.6-ounce  can 

!    1,80    -  2el5 

s  h3  -  51 

:  20-ounce  can 

:         0.78  ) 

!  19 

Grapefruit  juice: 

:  20-ounce  can  : 

o»75  -  0.85  : 

18  -  21 

Orange-grapefruit  blend. . ..... 

20-cunce  can  ; 

0.72   -  0,75  ! 

•17-18 

Concentrated  orange  juice: 

:     6-ounce  can  \ 

IOO  ! 

1  31 

'  90-gram  tube  : 

i  ■       0„50  : 

:  12 

Grapefruit  sections,  from  Florida.  • 

!  20-ounce  can  i 

I06O  j 

:  38 

Tangerine  sections,  from  Japan.... 

■  310-gram  can 

:         1.50  i 

.  36 

l/    Concentrated  7-l/L  times. 

Source:    Observations  in  retail  stores. 
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Frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  from  Florida  was  for  sale  in 
6-ounce  cans  in  a  few  stores  in  Hamburg.    A  large  department  store 
selling  this  product  reported  that  consumers  liked  the  quality  but  found 
the  product  expensive  at  1.30  marks,  or  31  cents  nor  can.    The  greatest 
obstacle  to  sales  of  frozen  juice  is  the  lack  of  refrigeration  in  homes. 
A  smaller  can  might  help  to  introduce  the  product  to  consumers.  Point- 
of-sale  advertising  might  also  be  helpful. 

A  hot-pack  concentrated  orange  juice  from  Spain,  7-l/A-  times 
concentrated,  was  available  in  some  stores.     It  is  packed  in  90-gram,  or 
3-ounce  tubes.     In  August  1953  it  was  being  actively  promoted  in  some 
large  stores;  the  product  was  conspicuously  displayed  and  sample  drinks 
were  offered  to'  interested  .customers.     But  this  is  a  new  product  and  a 
new  package,  and  it  is  too  early  to  evaulate  consumer  acceptance  of  it. 

Outlook 

The  increasing  recovery  of  vies  tern  Germany,  together  with  the 
satisfactory  summer  market  that  existed  for  citrus  in  1953*  seems  to 
indicate  that  United  States  citrus  exports  to  Western  Germany  will 
increase  in  1954-.     In  direct  sales  to  Germany  they  will  probably  exceed 
500,000  boxes; -besides,  substantial  quantities  of  United  States  fruit  are 
likely  to  arrive  via  the  Netherlands.     Increased  direct  imports  by 
Germany  from  the  United  States  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  our  sales  to  the  Netherlands. 

Some  Florida  oranges  can  be  exported  in  the  spring  if  sound 
condition  can  be  assured.  . 

California  lemons  have  an  established  market  but  must  compete  with 
fruit  from  Italy,  Spain  and  Chile. 

The  Netherlands  • 

Despite  the  losses  suffered  in  the  devastating  flood  of 
February  1953*  the  Netherlands  has  shown  remarkable  economic  improvement 
during  1953*  an  improvement  that  has  resulted  in  a  more  normal  citrus 
trade  than  at  any  other  time  since  the  war.    This  favorable  change 
reflects  the  continued  economic  improvement  in  surrounding  countries, 
particularly  Germany.  ■  • 

Two  evidences  of  the  country's  economic  development  are  the  rising 
index  of  production  and  the  increased  gold  and  dollar  holdings  (table  31 )• 
The  former  has  risen  steadily  since  the  war;  the  latter  has  increased  to 
the  extent  that  in  May  1953  it  was  two  times  as  large  as  in  19^9  and  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  in  19ip«     The  improvement  in  the  economic  position 
of  the  Netherlands  has  made  oossible  a  steady  increase  in  the  imports  of 
oranges  from  19UQ  through  1952;  certainly  the  improved  financial 
position  of  the  country  will  be  the  major  factor  in  continuing  imports  of 
citrus  fruits  and  citrus  products • 

The  availability  of  the  bonus  dollar,  which  in  the  summer  of  1953 
was  selling  at  U^'dO  guilders,  compared  to  5*&0  guilders  .in  1952,  has 
been  the  basis  of  our  citrus  trade  with  the  Netherlands  for  the  past  few 
years.    This  dollar  exchange,  combined  with  the  transit  business,  has 
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increased  the  distribution  cf  united  States  citrus  fruit  in  the  Nether- 
lands.   Reports  indicate  that  the  bonus  dollar  scheme  is  being 
discontinued  by  the  Netherlands  Government ;  but  it  has  also  been  stated 
that  once  bonus  dollars  are  no  longer  available,  dollars  "rill  then  be 
allocated  so  that  imports  cf  citrus  and  citrus  products  may  still  continue. 

Table  31 t  _  industrial-production  index  and  gold  and  dollar 
holdings  in  the  Netherlands  compared  rith  that . country' s- 
tctal  imports  of  oranges  and  vith  United  States  exports  of 
oranges  to  the  Netherlands,  1933  and  1948-51  - 


lear 

Industrial- 
production  . 

index 
(1943  -100)  ! 

Gold  and  . 
.  dollar 
holdings 
December 

Total  j 
imports 

oranges 

United 
States  • 

:  of 

oranges 
1/ 

,  —  .T.'  ..  ..  — 

Million 
'<     dollars' - 

1,000  ; 

•      boxes  ' 

1,000 

•  boxes 

1938.,  ' 
1943..  • 
1949. . 
1950. .  : 
1951. .  ' 
1952..  ' 
1953., 

:  33  : 
100  : 

:  112  : 
123  : 

K         129  ! 
:  130 

=  U 

.     1,059  : 

290  : 

366 

505 

465  i 

;  747 
:    5/  8li9 

:  13455; 
:  1,920 
:  2,493 
•  2,331 

;       •  U  - 

':     2/  152 

: ...  2/  119 

:  233 
:  474 
:  712 

:  u 

1/  Beginning  v;ith  1950,  the  exports  are  for  crop  years, 
reaching  back  to  the  preceding  November.    Thus,  for 
exports,  1950  means  1949-50;  1951  means  1950-51,  etc. 

2/  1935-39  average. 

2!  1945-49  average. 

4/  Not  available. 

1/  As  of  Lay. 

Source:     Index  and  holdings,  mutual  Security  Agency,  Reports 
to  Congress;  imports,  official  Netherlands 
sources:  exr^orts,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  1953  the  fruit  importers  cf  Rotterdam  found  the  transit  business 
reestablished 'to  a  degree  where  it  was  the  major  factor  in  the  citrus  market 
By  this  transit  business,  which  is  made  possible  by  special  Butch  exchange 
legislations  governing  the  use  cf  dollars  earned  in  transit  trade*  The.. 
Netherlands  scld  thousands  of  boxes  of  American  citrus  and  cases  of  canned 
goods  to  several  countries,  but  chiefly  to  Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  France.    As  econir.ic  conditions  in  Vife  stern  .Eur  ope  continue 
to  improve,  transit  trading  in  citrus  and. citrus  products  may  be  expected 
to  expand • 

In  August,  when  the  author  visited  Belgium,  domestic,  soft  fruits  vere 
selling  at  prices  that  v:ers  highly  competitive  with  the  expensive  iirnorted 
citrus  fruits  (table  32). 


Table  32.  -  Retail  prices  for  Calif >rnia  citrus  and  for  other  fruit, 

in  the  Netherlands,  august  1953 


It  em 

j.n  uuu^i+  ^uxa.Gers 

. In  U.S.  cents 

California  citrus:  : 

Oranges  ( Val  en cias ).. . 

:    0,10  to  0.20  each     -  : 

3 

to  6  each 

0.20  each                    -  : 

6 

each 

0.15  each  : 

4 

each 

Other  fruit: 

Pj.-.flic  q     (  K'f."h  Jl  Oil  Rp]'    .  •  . 

•L     w        W  li  v  U         I  iHj  Uil     -'        ij  u  ^    ♦    •    •  • 

:  •  0.19-l/2  each  : 

o 

each 

Fluns: 

:    0.20  to  0.40  per  kilo  : 

o 

Cm 

to  5  per  pound 

Yellow  ■ 

0.60  oer  kilo"  - 

/ 

per  pound 

'  0.40-  to  0.50  per  kilo  : 

5 

to  6  per  pound 

Pears  ( swell,  cooking)  : 

.  0.12|  per  kilo 

1 

per  pound 

:  '  0.55  per  kilo  ■  ; 

:  7 

per  pound 

Source:    Observations  of  author  in  retail  markets. 


Oranges 

From  G alif r. rni a .  -  In  1953,  when  the  supply  of  Navel  oranges  frow  Spain 
was  reduced  by  the  depredations  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  f ly,  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  early  imports  of  California  Navels  into  the  Netherlands. 
But  by  the  time  the  California  Navels  reached  that  market,  white  and  blood 
oranges  from  Spain  had  come  into  'abundant  supply,  lowering  the  orices  and 
losing  money  for  many  of.  the  importers  who  had  brought  in  early  California 
fruit. 

For  the  importers  of  California  Valencias,  1953  was  a  good  year.  The 
market  for  these  oranges  started  to  improve  in  the  middle  of  April  and 
remained  high  through  Nay,  June  and  July,  bringing  good  prices  (table  33 )• 
In  fact,  all  during  the  summer,  California  oranges  dominated  the  Netherlands 
market.    Some  Surinam  oranges  and  grapefruits/also  were  on  the  market;  but 
South  African  oranges,  at  a  Continental  price  of  3-6  to  37  shillings,  or 
$5.04  to  ,.-5.13  per  box,  had  been  priced  out  of  the  market. 

From  Florida.  -  Florida  orange  growers  received  more  for  their  exports 
to  the  Netherlands  in  1953  than  California  growers  did.    with  Florida  fruit 
paying  less  freight,  Netherlands  importers  could  afford  to  pay  more  for 
Florida  fruit  than  for  California  and  still  make  more  money.    Nhen  Florida 
oranges  were  received  in  good  condition,  they  sold  at  prices  per  box  that 
were  generally  equal  to  those' for  other  oranges  (table  34).    Of  course,  the 
Florida  box  is  heavier  than  either  the  California  or  Spanish  box,  but  even 
so,  the  prices  make  a  creditable  showing  and  indicate  that  if  Florida  fruit 
could  arrive  in  good  condition,  the  Netherlands  would  have  a  market  for  as 


1/  Surinam,  is  now  using  a  wi rebound  Florida  box  instead  of  the  old  heavy 
handmade  crate. 
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much  as  200,000  boxes  in  Aoril,  Lay  and  June.    The  lower  prices  for  Florida 
Valencias  on  June  10  indicate  the  price  differentials  that  exists  when 
Florida  boxes  contain  a  good  deal  of  decay.    It  is  the  propensity  of  Florida 
fruit  to  decay  during  prolonged  shipping  that  makes  it  a  greater  risk  to 
importers  than  California  fruit. 

Table  33.  -  Prices. for  California  Valencia 
oranges,  size-344.box,  on.  the.  Rotterdam 
■  auctions  on.  specified  days,  


April- 

-June  1953 

Date 

In  Dutch 

guilders  : 

:  In  U.S. 

dollars 

High 

•  Low  : 

High 

Low 

April  15 

19.00  . 

:     l/.  .'A 

: .  5.02  • 

1/ 

April  25  J 

■  21.50  ., 

20.50.  ■  J 

5,63 

5.U 

hay  7  ' 

27.00 

2o.75 

.  7.13 

7.06 

Fay  13  : 

26.00 

7.33 

6.87 

Lay  19 

:  29.25 

29.00 

:  7.72 

7.66 

Hay  28 

:  29.50 

"7.79 

1/ 

June  3 

:  27.50 

26.00 

:  7.26 

6.37 

June  10  : 

30.25 

26.75 

7.99 

7.06 

June  17  i 

24.25 

24.00  : 

6.40 

6.34 

June  24  : 

:  25.00 

24.50 

:  6.60 

6.47 

July  1  : 

.  26.00 

25.50  • 

:  6.87 

6.73 

July  8  : 

23,00 

27.75 

:  7.39 

7.32 

July  15  : 

27  ,25 

26.75 

;  7.20 

7.06 

July  29  .  ' 

:  21.50 

20.00 

.  5.68 

5.23 

August  6  : 

IS. 75 

13.00 

:  4.95 

4.75 

August  12 

:  17.00 

16.50 

:  4.49 

4.36 

1/  Only  one 

sale  was  1 

nade. 

Source:    Reoorts  from 

the  trade 

Lemons 

California  lemons  are  appreciated  in  the  Netherlands  for  their  fine 
pack  and  appearance;  but  several  tradespeople  have  stated  that  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  lemons  have  more  flavor. 

The  half -box  lemon  carton  has  been  well  received  by  the  Netherlands 
trade  and,  at  the  auctions,  has  generally  sold  at  higher  prices  than  tiie 
box  (table  35).    Some  members  of  the  trade  have  expressed  the'  opinion 
that  the  carton  now  in  use  is  a  rather  drab  package  and  that  a  more 
attractively  colored  carton  would  be  an  aid  to  merchandising. ■ 

Some  Spanish  lemons  were  on  the  summer  market  in  1953-;  in  a  wholesale 
shoo  in  August,  Spanish  Verna  lemons  were  seen  selling  at  22  guilders,  or 
05. 81  per  box  of  324  fruits,  compared  to  a  half-bo::  carton  of  150 
California  lemons  at  16.50  guilders,  or  !>4»36« 


Processed  Citrus  Products 

Single-strength  citrus  juices  from  the  United  States  compete  in  the 
Netherlands  with  juices  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  both  quality  and 
price.    Trade  sources  report  that  .in  July  1953  United  States  products  were 
meeting  most  competition  iron  the  West  Indies,  whieh-was  quoting  cases  of 
24  No.  2  cans  of  grapefruit  juice  at  17  shillings'  6  pence,  or    2„Lfc>,  ci.f . 
Rotterdam:,    Competition  was  coming  also  from  Israel,  which  in  May  1953 
quoted  similar  cases  of  juice  at  26  shillings,  or  03*46,  ci.f.  Rotterdam, 
as  well  as  cas.es  of  grapefruit  sections  at  30  shillings  4  pence,  or  04.26. 
Under  some  circumstances  -  such  as,  when  dollars  are  paid —  juice  from 
Israel  may  be  obtained  at  discounts  up  to  30  percent. 

Table  34.  -  Prices  for  oranges  from  Florida,  California,  Spain  and  Israel, 
on  the  Rotterdam  auctions  on  specified  days,  April  and  June,  1953 


:    Florida  1/  : 

:  California  l/ 

Spain 

2/ 

:    Israel  3/ 

Dutch  : 

U.S.  : 

Dutch  : 

U.S,  : 

Dutch  : 

U.S. 

:  Dutch 

;  U.S. 

Date  and  : 

.  guil-  : 

dol-  : 

gUlJL-f  . 

dol-  ! 

:  guil-  : 

dol-  . 

.  guil- 

: dol- 

size of  box 

.  ders  : 

lars  : 

ders  : 

lars  : 

ders  : 

lars 

ders 

lars 

per  : 

per 

:  per  : 

per 

per  : 

per 

:  per 

per 

:  box  : 

box  : 

box  : 

box 

:  box  ; 

box 

:  box 

box 

April  29:  : 

175  or  176 

:  21.50 

5.68 

: 216 • or  220 

:  22o75 

6,01  : 

22.75 

6.01  : 

21.00 

5v55 

23.00 

6X7  : 

22,75 

6.01  . 

:  21.00' 

5.55 

233 

:  22.00 

5.31 

:  22.75 

6.01  : 

21,00 

5.55 

June  3:  : 

175  or  176  : 

21.00 

5.55  : 

216  or  '220 

i  24 .2p 

6.40 

25.50 

6.73 

23  2» •••••• 

:  25.75 

6.30 

:  26.00 

6.37  • 

:  26.75 

7.06 

27.50 

7.26 

:  25.75 

6.30  ' 

>  07 

7.26  ■ 

June  10:  : 

216   : 

.  13,50 

4.39  i 

27.00 

7.13  : 

2p  2 •••••• # 

20.25 

5.35 

-  26.75 

7»0o  : 

:  21.75 

5.74 

:  26.75 

7  0  06 

1/  Valencias.  2/  Comunas  (April  29)  and  Verhas  (June  3).  ll  Shamoutis, 
Source:    Reports  from  the  trade. 


In  the  Netherlands  most  citrus  juice  is  consumed  in  the  sununer. 
Orange  is  the  most  popular  juice,  making  up  35  percent  of  all  sales.  The 
rest  are  almost  all  grapefruit  juice;  blended  juice  is  a  minor  item. 
Florid-  products  dominate  the  market. 

Lost  of  the  single-strength  juice  is  sold  in  No.  2  cans.    The  "larger 
46-ounce  can  is  rarely  seen.    As  to  the  value  of  a  6-ounce  can,  opinion 
is  divided:     some  trade  sources  state  that  demand  f  r  It  would  be 
insignificant;  others,  that  such  a  size  would  be  popular  with  persons,  who 
bought  juice  for  only  one  child  or  With  persons  who  had  only  a  few  cents 
to  spend  at  a  time. 
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Table  35»  -  Prices  for  California  lemons  in  standard  boxes  (size  360) 
and  in  half  box  cartons  (size  180)  on  the  Rotterdam  auctions  on 
specified  days,  June  and  July,  1953 


3  0  x  e 

s 

:        C  a 

r  t 

0    n  s 

Date 

:       In  Dutch 
:  guilders 

In  U„.S  1  1 
dollars  ; 

In  Dutch  ! 
guilders 

In  u\3> 
:  dollars 

High  Low 

:    High  Low 

:  High 

Low 

■    Hi  gh 

Low 

June  3  • 
June  17  ' 
June  2l+  ! 

:  ^4*75     33<>75  ! 

35»00         1/  j 
!  39*50         1/  » 

:    9*18      Oo9*  ■ 
9*21+  1/ 
10,1+3         1/  : 

:  17*75 
.  18,00 

20.25 

17,25  : 

1+.69 
l+»75 
5c35 

Uo56 

$ 

July  1  j 
July  15  : 

-  1+0.00           1/  i 

10,56             1/  ! 

12,21         1/  ! 

:  22*00 
2l+o00 

21,00  i 

V  ; 

5  c  81 
.  6,31; 

5.55 
1/ 

1/    Only  one  sale  was  made  a 


Source?    Reports  from  the  trade  © 

The  highest  retail  prices  for  single- strength  Florida  juices  in 
the  Netherlands  in  August  1953  (table  36)  were  about  20  percent  higher 
than  in  1952,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  citrus  juices  in 
the  United  States.     Granefruit  juice,  for  instance,  which  cost  about 
82  cents  per  case  net  in  florida  in  1952,  cost  lo50  in  1953«    This  increase 
in  price  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  a  drop  in  the  exchange  dollars  to 
5*20  guilders  in  1952  to  l+„20  guilders  in  1953» 

A  No c.  2  can  of  citrus  juice  selling  at  about  0»60  guilders,  or  16 
cents.,  on  Netherlands  markets  competes  with  several  cheaper  juices  from 
local  fruits  (table  36)«    These  products,  of  course  grow  more  competitive 
as  citrus  juices  increase  in  price. 

Retail  sales  for  single-strength  citrus  juices  are  reported'  to  be  much 
slower  in  1953  than  in  1952  and  1951*     Orange  juice  imported  in  1951  'vas 
for  sale  in  1953  in  some  retail  stores  at  prices  below  the  1953  import 
cost -1    Apparently  the  qualit}^  of  single-strength  juice  has  not  pleased  some 
Netherlands  customersa 

Despite  the  slow  domestic  market  for  juices,  Netherlands  importers 
were  able  to  bring  in  large  quantities  of  juice  in  1953  for  re-export* 
Trade  sources  indicate  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  United  States  citrus  jui 
shipments  to  the  Netherlands  were  resold  to  other  countries*    In  this 
transit  business,  Germany  was  the  largest  customer „  whose  purchases  were 
divided  about  evenly  between  grapefruit  and  orange  juice s»    Largest  sales 
to  Germany  in  1952  are  reported  to  have  been  made  in  winter,  for  health 
reasonso 

The  only  frozen  juice  observed  on  the  retail  market  in  August  was  a 
Spanish  juice  7-l/U  times  concentrated i  put  up  in  100-gram  (3-l/2  ounce) 
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tubes.    The  juice  is  shipped  in  a  wooden  box  containing  25  tubes. 
Although  it  is  reported  to  be  of  better  quality  than  single-strength 
juice,  only  a  few  shops  have  this  product  for  sale  and  sales  are  still 
small  at  a  price  of  1.60  guilders,  or  42  cents  per  tube. 


Table  36.  -  Retail  prices  for  processed  citrus  products  and  for 
local  fruit  juices,  the  Netherlands,  August  1953 


Price 

i:         X       O       Q.      U       0       Xr  * 

In  Dutch 
guilders  : 

:  in  U.S. 

cents 

uiurus  oroaucx-s .  ; 

oingie-SLi sn^Ln  juice, 

from  Florida?  ! 

tin  swe  et  ene  d : 

.      jnsq.  <c  can  < 

0.49  -  0.60  : 

13  -  16 

i\!o.  2  c  an . 

:  0.49  -  0.53 

13  -  15 

Orange-grapefruit  blend.  : 

Ko.  2  can  : 

0.60 

:  16 

i;0.  <.  can  1 

0.93  -  1.25  ' 

•26-23 

from  Japan: 

Tangerine  sections,  in 

310rrgrani  can 

:       0.92  ; 

.  2h 

from  Spain:  : 

Frozen  concentrated  : 

100 -gram  tube 

:  1.60 

:  12 

Local  fruit  juices: 

9-oz, bottle 

0.25  : 

7 

12-oz. bottle 

:       0.50  : 

13 

12-oz, bottle 

:       O.65     •  : 

17 

"Red  berry"  

12-oz. bottle 

:  0.70 

:  18 

1/  Approximately  650  Brix,  or  7-1/4  times  concentrated. 


Source:    Observations  of  author  in  retail  markets. 


Some  Florida  frozen  juice  was  imported  in  1953*  primarily  as  an 
experiment.    This  juice  is  reported  to  have  arrived  in  good  condition. 
Apparently  none  of  it  was  sold  retail;  and  sales  to  institutions  are 
reported  to  be  slow.    Lack  of  refrigeration  in  homes  suggests  that  any 
immediate  outlet  for  frozen  juices  will  be  such  places  "as  restaurants  and 
institutions.    Development  of  a  market  for  frozen  juices  will  probably  be 
a  slow,  expensive  program,  one  that  could  be  aided  by  introductory 
merchandizing  supported  by  the  United  States  industry. 

Outlook 

Retail  sales  of  single- strength  citrus  juice  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1953  were  smaller  than  in  1951  and  1952.    The  sale  of  old  imports  at  less 
than  the  1953  cost  indicates  that  in  some  retail  outlets  citrus  juice  may 
be  a  close-out  item.     From  the  stocks  in  hand  it  would  seem  that  less 


citrus  juice  vd.ll  be  imported  into  the  Netherlands  in  1954  than  was 
imported  in  1951  and  1952.    Retail  sales  will  be  stimulated 'to  some  extent 
if  prices  can  be  kept  low. 

like  most  other  Europeans,  Dutch  consumers  prefer  fresh  fruit  and 
fresh  juice.     Sales  of  canned  juices  right  be  stimulated  by  advertising 
in  women's  magazines,  stressing  the  economical  and  healthr-giving  features 
of  these  juices.    Some  large  retailers  believe  that  demonstrations  at 
points  of  sale  and  fairs  might  also  be  of  assistance  in  breaking  down 
resistance  to  canned  products. 

:     The  most  important  outlet  for  Imports  in  the  Netherlands  will  probably 
continue  to  be  the  transit  business,,  which  is  likely  to  increase  as 
economic  conditions  in  Western  Europe  improve. 

Norway 

Demand  for  citrus  fruits  is  increasing  in  Norway.  ■  In  1953*  from 
February  16  to.  June  30,  the  Government  permitted  oranges  from  Italy  and 
Spain  to  enter  without  restriction,  an.d  thus  made  the  first  test  of  the 
demand  for  citrus  since  the  war.  1/    From  January  through  June,  50,01? 
metric  tons,  or  1,575*250  boxes  of  citrus  fruit  was  imported,  primarily 
oranges  from  Spain.    The  trade -was  surprised  at  the  demand;  this  large 
volume  of  imports  was  sold  without  difficulty.    In  August  only  a  few  lemons 
and  old  grapefruit  were  available  in  Norway;  obviously  even  the  large 
imports  through  June  were  inadequate  to  meet  .the  increasing  demand.    By  the 
end  cf  1953*  total  citrus  imports  for  the  year  are  certain  to  be-  twice  the 
895,000  boxes  -imported  in  1938  

Total  citrus  imports  into  Norway,  .though  they  have  increased  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  either  the  industrial-production  index  or  the  geld,  and 
dollar  holdings,  do  reflect  modest  increases  in  both  (table  37). 
Industrial  activity  has  increased  in  Norway  since  1919*  but  not  so  much  as 
in  some  other  European  countries,  such  as  Germany.    In  Norway,  however,  an 
industrial  index  may  be  less  of  a  measure  of  economic  well-being  than  in 
Germany.    That  gold  and  dollar  assets  have  not  shown  more  substantial 
increases,  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  continued  restriction  of 
citrus  imports  from  the  United  States.    Although  currency  restrictions  will 
.probably  continue  to  make  free  imports  of  United  'States  citrus  and  citrus 
products  impossible,  there  are  indications  that  imports  may  be  made  by 
means  of  barter. 

If  imports  from  the  United  States  were  permitted,  Norwegian  markets 
could  easily  absorb  300,000  boxes  of  summer  citrus  and  25,0C0  cases  of 
citrus  juices. 


1/  Report  by  George  J.  Dietz,  assistant  Agricultural  Attache, 
United  States  Embassy,  Oslo. 
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Table  37c  -  Industrial-production  index  and  gold  and 
dollar  holdings  in  Norway  compared  with  that 
country's  total  imports  of  oranges  and 
with  United .States  exoorts  of  oranges  to  Norway, 
1938"  and  1948-53 


Year 

Industrial- 
production 

index 
(1948=100) 

_  Gold  and 
dollar  : 
holdings .  : 
December  : 

Total  : 
" orange '  : 
imports  : 

United 
States 
exports 

of 
oranges 
1/ 

million  : 
dollars  : 

1,000 

boxes 

1,000 
boxes 

1938  : 

1948  : 

1949  : 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 

80 
100 
103 
117 

123  : 
:           123  : 

u 

:            99  '.  i 
:  130 
:  120 

:            94  ■> 
150 

160  .  • 
:      5/  164 '  '  : 

395  .: 
:  '  '265^' 
:  '  '303' 

503  : 
:        542  : 

735  J 
4/ 

2/  133 
!    3/  1 

2 
2 
2 

:  Lj 

1/  Beginning  with  1950,  the  exports  are  for  crop  years, 
reaching  back  to  the  preceding  November*    Thus,  for 
exports,  1950  means  1949-50 ;  1951  means  1950-51,  etc. 

2/  1935-39  average, 

2/  1945-49  average. 

4/  hot  available „ 

5/  As  of  June. 

Source:    Index  and  holdings,  mutual  Security  Program, 

Reports  to  Congress]  imports,  official  Norwegian 
sources*  exports,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Market  for  Fresh  Citrus  Fruit 

The  increased  use  of  citrus  fruit  in  Norway  is  probably  the  result  of 
two  factors:     First,  a  real  change  in  food  preference*  and,  second, 
improved  economic  conditions.    Importers  point  out  that  before  the  war 
fishermen  and  farmers  purchased  only  a  few  oranges  for  Christmas,  but  now 
they  find  themselves  in  improved  economic  circumstances  and  want  to  consume 
fruit,  including  citrus  and  bananas,  the  year  around, 

Because  of  rain  at  the  tine  when  apple  and  plum  trees  were  in  bloom, 
the  crops  of  these  domestic  fruits  -were  short  in  1953;  and  the  short  supply 
resulted  in  high  prices,  such  as  3«60  crowns  per  kilo,  or  23  cents  per 
pound,  for  orchard-run  medium— size  green  apples  (table  33).    The -fruit 
farmers  have  enough  political  strength  to  prohibit  the  import  of  cheaper 
fruit.    Considering  that  the  average  Norwegian  earns  only  about  &10Q  per 
month,  these  prices  are  indicative  of  the  great  demand  for  fruit  which, 
if  supplies  were  available,  would  be  reflected  in  mugh  higher  consumption. 
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Table  33.  -  Retail  prices  for  fruits  in  Oslo, 
September  1953 


Fruit  j 

In  : 
Norwegian  : 
crcYms  : 
per  kilo  : 

In 

U  a  S« 

cents 
per  pound 

2.30  -  3. SO  : 

15  -  24 

Apples :  : 
Small,  poor.*  ; 
LIedium.--s.ize 

orchard,  run  : 

2.10  : 
:  3-60 

13 

:  23 

Pluns : 

Dark  < 

3.80  : 
3-50  : 

:  24 
:  22 

Bananas 

(on  ration). .  : 

:.  3«60 

:  23 

Source:    Observations  of  the  author  in  retail 
markets. 


As  a  result  of  the  short  apple  crop  and  the  increased  desire  to  consume 
citrus,  imports  in  the  1953-54  season  will  probably  increase  again  if 
imports  from  Spain  and  Italy  are  free  of  restriction.    Total  citrus  imports 
in  1953  will  probably  be  about  1.3  million  boxes  and  in  1954  may  exceed  2 
million  boxes. 

market  for  Processed  Citrus  Products 

Norway  is  beginning  to  use  citrus  juices  and,  if  imports  could  be  made, 
would  be  a  market  for  bottlers'  bases  and  single-strength  juices. 

No  canned  citrus  juices  were  available  in  Norway  in  the  fall  of  1953* 
but  marmalades  and  bottled  citrus  juices  were.    One  firm  sells  Spanish 
orange  and  lemon  juices  attractively  packaged  in  bottles  containing  about 
20  ounces  of  juice.    They  are  2  to  1  concentrates  preserved  with  sugar  and 
sulfur  dioxide,  and  both  juices  have  a  good  color.    The  plastic  screw  top 
of  the  lemon— juice  bottle  contains  a  small  glass  vial  of  lemon  oil  to  be 
added  to  the  juice  as  the  drink  is  prepared;  the  orange  juice  is  packaged 
without  the  essential  oil.    The  orange  juice  retails  for  A. AO  cro:\*ns  or  62 
cents  per  bottle;  the  lemon  for  4.00  crowns,  or  56  cents.    A  cocktail  mixer 
of  a  "squash"  type  is  also  available.    The  quality  of  these  products  could 
satisfy  only  those  consumers  who  have  never  tasted  single-strength  canned 
juices. 

Bottled  citrus-flavored  soft  drinks  continue  to  be  sold  in  large  volume. 
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Trade  sources  report  that  the  jam  industry  is  interested  in  citrus 
pectin* 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the  larger  retail  food  shops 
had  frozen-food  cabinets  and  were  selling  such  items  as  frozen  fish, 
vegetables  and  berries* 

Sweden 

The  index  of  industrial  production  in  Sweden,  which  has  shown  a  fairly 
steady  increase  in  recent  years,  is  reflected  in  an  increase  in  imports 
of  oranges  (table  39)o    Gold  and  dollar  holdings,  the  most  important 
factor  in  appraising  the  outlook  for  imports  of  United  States  citrus  and 
citrus  products,  also  have  shown  a  steady  improvement,  from  160  millions 
in  19^9  to  282  millions  in  May  1953»     Even  with  this  marked  improvement, 
however,  the  holdings  in  1953  are  still  well  below  those  in  1938* 

In  1953  8-11  United  States  citrus  fruit  imported  into  Sweden  was 
purchased  with  dollars  obtained  through  barter  or  by  purchase  of  dollars 
at  a  premium,  so-called  "Argentine  dollars*"    Both  were  expensive  means 
of  obtaining  dollars,  a  fact  that  was  reflected  in  the  high  cost  of 
United  States  fruit.    Trade  sources  report  that  the  "Argentine  dollar" 
in  1953  cost  about  6.75  crowns,  compared. to  the  official  rate  of  5*18  crowns* 
In  other  words,  dollars  could  be  had,  but  at  a  30-percent  premium* 

In  195U  this  trade  patters  will  probably  change:     some  dollars  for 
fruit  imports  may  be  earned  through  barter,  but  "Argentine  dollars"  probably 
will  not  be  available,*    Some  importers  express  the  hope,  based  on  the 
improved  dollar  position  of  the  country,  that  the  Swedish  Government  will 
relax  its  import  controls  to  some  extent  in  195^  and  issue  import  licenses 
for  some  citrus  from  the  United  States;  no  importer,  however,  thinks  that 
trade  will  be  free*. 

If  official -rate  dollars  are  available  for  some  imports  in  I95h,  the 
prices  of  fruit  and  canned  juices  will  be  lower  and  will  stimulate  con- 
sumption*   Thus  imports  of  United  States  products  will  increase  over  those 
in  1953*  even  though  some  of  the  imports  may  have  to  be  made  by  the 
premium  dollar*     In  that  case,  some  fruit  imported  with  the  more  expensive 
dollars  will  have  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  fruit  that  is  imported  with 
dollars  obtained  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange * 

The  Swedish  trade  is  much  interested  in  being  able  to  import  United 
States  citrus  fruits  and  products  purchased  with  the  Swedish  crown* 

Fresh  Citrus  Fruit 

Consumption  of  oranges  seems  to  be  still  increasing  in  Sweden* 
Imports,  though  already  twice  as  large  as  in  1938*  will  probably  continue 
to  increase  and  may  exceed  3  million  boxes  in  195h» 


Table  39.  -  Industrial— production  index  and  gold  and  dollar 
holdings  in  Sweden  compared  with  that  country's  total 
imports-  of  oranges  and  with  United  States  exports  of 
oranges  to  Sv;eden,  1938  and  1948-53 


Tear 

Industrial—  . 
production  ; 

index  . 
(1948=100)  \ 

Gold  and  . 

dollar  . 
holdings  : 
December 

Total  : 
orange  : 
imports  : 

United 
States 
exports 

of 
oranges 

1/ 

Hi  1  lion  : 

LU;J  Lex  o 

1,0C0  : 

1,000 

»  UUaCO 

1938. . 
1943. . 
1949..  : 
1950. , 
1951* * 
195?-..  : 
1953..  : 

i  6? 
:  .100 
105 

:  110. 
:•  114 
113 

420 

:.  .130 
160 

:  205 
:  -  224 
:      ■  275 

:      2J  282  - 

5:^:1,338  : 
:.    1,394n  ! 

•        .  -J  7C7  ' 

.  2,352 
:  .    2,624  : 
:  "2,823 

:  u 

0  95 
j      3/  180 

26 

:  133 

:  y 

l/  Beginning  with  1950,  the  exports  are  for  crop  years, 
reaching  back  to  the  preceding  November.    Thus,  for 
exports,  1950  means  1949-50;  1951  means  1950-51,  etc. 

2/  1935-39  average. 

3/  1945-A9  average ,  ' 

ij  Hot  available. 

%j  As  of  ilay. 

Source:     Index  and  holdings,  Lutual  Security  Program, 

Reports  to  Congress;  imports,  official  Swedish 
sources;  exports,  U„  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

•.Tint er  oranges  will  undoubtedly  be  imported  in  1954  at  the  same  high 
level  as  in  recent  years.     In  addition,  Sweden  enjoys  the  bleed  oranges 
from  Spain,  when  they  are  available,  in  the  spring.    This  market  requires 
larger  fruit  than  other  European  markets  do.    --est  desirable  selections 
seem  to  be  size  233  and  larger;  about  10  percent  are  size  233;  the  rest 
are  larger,, 

The  trade  commented  that  the  Valencia  oranges  received  from  California 
in  1953  have  been  better  liked  then  those  received  in  1952;  not  only  has 
the  quality  been  superior,  but  the  fruits  have  been  larger.     Trade  sources 
report  that  when  South  African  Uavels  and  California  Valencia's  have  been 
in  the  market  at  the  same  tine,  California  fruit  has  brought  about  5  crowns, 
or  95  cents,  more  per  box  wholesale  than  South  African  fruit  did.  Some 
independent  California  brands  have  been  well  received  in  Sweden  in  1953° 
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In  September  1953  Sweden  was  well  supplied  with  beautifully  displayed 
fruits.    At  the  retail  prices  then  observed  (table  40),  the  summer 
oranges  and  grapefruit  from  South  Africa,  though  rather  expensive-,  were, 
still  cheaper  than  any  other  fruit  of  comparable'  quality.    Some  California 
oranges  were  for  sale  in  Sweden  in  September,  but  none  were  observed  in 
retail  shops.    Reports  indicate,  however,  that  the  retail  price  was  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  South  African  citrus  noted  here. 


Table  40Q  -  Retail  prices  for  citrus  fruit  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  Sweden,  September  1953 


Item 


Citrus  fruit: 

Oranges,  South  African  Valencias 
Grapefruit,  South  African  (small) 
Lemons ,  Italian  (large ) »...♦„, 

Bananas,  

Apples .  „  

Peaches ,  Italian, ................. 

Pears,  poor  (small)..,..  

Plums ,  ( large )..,  

Crapes,  white  (large)  

Tomatoes  , 


Source:    Observations  of  author  in  retail  markets. 

Importers  pointed  out  that  one  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  oranges  is  the  fact  that  they  are  cheaper  than  pears  and  the  best 
quality  apples ..    Even  in  January  and  February,  when  apples  are  in  large 
supply,  Spanish  oranges  sold  retail  for  about  1.25  crowns  per  kilo,  or  11 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  better  Swedish  apples  sold  for  about  lc50  crowns 
per  kilo,  or  13  cents  per  pound.     Lower  quality  apples  were  cheaper. 

In  Sweden  as  in  other  European  countries  the  local  apple  industry  is 
protected  by  trade  restrictions  and  tariffs.    These  protectionist  devices 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  prices  of  domestic  apples  and  making  them 
less  competitive  with  oranges  than  they  would  otherwise  be.    Some  importers 
express  the  opinion  that  growing  apple  production  may  make  future  apple 
prices  lower  and  more  comoetitive  with  citrus.    For  the  present,  however, 
citrus  fruit  may  be  favored  by  the  fact  that  Sweden  has  had  a  smaller  apple 
crop  in  1953-54  than  in  1952-53-. 

Comments  from  importers  indicate  that  the  demand  for  grapefruit  in 
Sweden' is  declining  and  that  sales  are  becoming  smaller  and  more  difficult 


Swedish 
crowns 
per  kilo 


In  U.S. 

cents 
per  pound 


2, .00 
2.75 
2.35 
2,25  -  2.70 
3»00 
3-50 
2.50 

c  cn 


17 

IS 

..  -24 
21 

20  -  24 

26 

31 

22 

48 


3.00 


26 
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to  accomplish.    One  reason  for  this  lag  may   'bo  the  increased  use  of  canned 
single-strength  grapefruit  juice.     In  September  1953  a  20-ounce  can  cost 
1.45  crowrns,  or  28  cents,  compared  with  2  crowns  per  kilo  or  18  cents  per 
pound  for  fresh  South  African  grapefruit. 

The  Swedish  market  likes  pigmented  grapefruit,  and  imports  of  pink 
fruit  from  Texas  in  the  spring  of  1953  were  successfully  marketed  even 
though  they  sold  retail  for  nearly  twice  as  much  as  non-United  States  white 
grapefruit.     Imports  of  Florida  pink  grapefruit,  made  later  in  the  season, 
are  reported  to  have  been  less  successful,  and  some  of  that  fruit  was  sold 
below  import  cost.    Importers  commented  that  Texas  fruit  had  better  keeping 
qualities  this  year  than  the  Florida  fruit,  a  difference  that  may  have  been 
partly  a  matter  of  season. 

Processed  Citrus  Products 

A  wide  range  of  processed  citrus  products  were  available  in  retail 
stores  in  Sweden  in  the  early  fall  of  1953*     Florida  citrus  juices 
dominated  the  market  but  grapefruit  juice  from  the  West  Indies  was  also 
available  in  many  stores,     Grapefruit  juice  is  preferred  to  orange  juice, 
and  most  juices  seer,  were  sweetened.     The  retail  prices  for  juices  are 
very  high  (table  41),  at  least  twice  those  in  Belgium -and  the  Netherlands, 
and  are  a  result  of  premiums  that  have  to  be  paid  for  the  dollars  with 
which  to  make  imports.    Retailers  who  were  interviewed  stated  that 
customers  preferred  Florida  juice  when  it  could  be  obtained.    An  Indication 
of  the  preference  was  seen  in  one  shop  where  the  price  of  a  Ho.  2  can  of 
Trinidad  grapefruit  juice  had  been  reduced  from  1.60  crowns,  or  31  cents, 
in  January  to  1.A5  crowns, or  23  cents, in  September  and  was  to  be  further 
reduced  to  1.35  crowns,  or  26  cents,  in  October. 

Demonstrations  and  advertising  at  point  of  sale  would  aid  in 
developing  use  of  citrus  juices;  but  the  greatest  aid  to  increased  consump- 
tion would  be  lower  prices,  which  can  be  brought  about  only  by  less 
restricted  imports. 

Frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  from  Florida  in  a.  6— ounce  can  bearing 
a  Swedish  label  was  available  in  some  shops  at  the  high  price  of  1.75  crowns, 
or  34  cents..    Retailers  report  that  customers  like  the  quality  of  the 
product  but  that,  since  the  concentrate  ie  expensive  and  is  not  yet  well 
nnown,  sales  are  small  and  likely  to  remain  so  in  the  immediate  future.  In 
fact,  it  is  reported  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  small 
quantity  of  frozen  juice  imported  in  1953  may  last  several  years. 

Some  retailers  express  the  opinion  that  a  smaller  can  might  be  useful 
in  introducing  the  frozen  concentrate.     Attempts  are  being  made  to  interest 
cafes  and  hotels  in  serving  the  product,  but  management  tends  to  cling  to 
traditional  methods  and  products.     In  at  least  one  hotel  in  Stockholm,  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice  from  Florida  is  available,  and  cards  advertising 
it  have  been  placed  in  the  rooms.    The  concentrate  has  also  been  offered 
to  workers  in  factories  by  making  it  available  in  counter  dispensers.  But 
here,  too,  reception  of  the  product  is  slow. 
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Table  41*  -  Retail  prices  for  processed  citrus  products  in  Sweden, 

September  1953 


-  -  ^  u  j — L 

Product  and  source 

[    Size  of  can  \ 

In  : 

Swedish  : 

In 
U.S. 

Single-strength  juices:  : 

Orange,  sweetened  (Florida) 

20- 

ounces  •  ■: 

1,50  : 

29 

Grapefruit: 
Unsweetened: 

^  i  c 

:  ^° 

ounces 
ounces 

j  0/,5  ! 
3 . 50 

28  n 
,  ) 

12 

ounces 

leo5 
1/  Io60  : 

:  32 
1/  31) 

:  20 

ounc  es  : 

( 

1.45  : 
2/  1.35  : 

28; 

2/  2o) 

20 

ounces 

1.45 

:  28 

Frozen  concentrated  orange  : 

6 

ounces  : 

"1       Tt  f 

lo75 

:  34 

Grapefruit  s  e ct  ions : 

Sweetened: 

20 

ounc  es  : 

2  =  50  : 

48 

16 

ounc  es 

2„10 

:  41 

!  O 

ounces  : 

1»95  * 

:  38 

Orange  and  grapefruit 

!  16 

ounces  : 

3»25 

i  63 

Tangerine  sections  (Japan, 

with  label  of  U„Sa  firm)... 

:  11 

ounces  : 

2 » ^-5 

43 

l/  Price  in  January  1953* 
2/  Price  in  October  1953= 


■Source:    Observations  of  author  in  retail  markets. 

Trade  sources  indicate  that  there  have  been    some  efforts  made  to 
develop  a  source  of  frozen  concentrated  juice  in  the  Mediterranean.     But  the 
cost  of  tinplate,  the  lack  of  home  refrigeration  in  Europe,  and  the  small 
potential  market  in  the  near  future  do  not  seem  encouraging  for  the  large 
investment  necessary  to  begin  producing  this  juice  in  the  mediterranean. 

An  important  factor  for  United  States  exporters  to  keep  in  mind  in 
their  plans  for  selling  frozen  concentrated  juice  in  Sweden  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future  availability  of  dollars .    As  long  as  this 
uncertainty  continues,  it  is  unwise  for  anyone  to  expend,  large  sums  on 
advertising  and  promotion  to  develop  a  market  he  may  be  unable  to  supply. 

Grapefruit  sections  from  both  Florida  arid  Israeli  were  available  on  the 
Swedish  market  in  September  1953*  The  Israeli  product  is  reported  to  be  of 
good  quality,  but  the  labeling  is  unattractive  and  arouses  consumer  resistance, 

Tangerine  sections  from  Japan  were  also  observed  for  sale  under  a  well- 
known  American  brand. 
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Switzerland 

Imports  of  citrus  fruit  into  Switzerland  from  the  United  States  have 
been  steadily  increasing  since  19^9 •    The  country  has  long  been  in  a  strong 
financial  condition  (table  L\2)*    Gold  and  dollar  holdings  are  more  than 
double  what  they  were  in  1938;  what  is  more,  they  are  double  those  of  Belgium 
and  France  and  JOO  million  dollars  larger  than  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Swiss  franc  is  freely  convertible  into  dollar s« 

Actually,  Switzerland  has  imported  more  United  States  oranges  than 
table  1+2  shows;  the  figures  given  there  represent  exports  from  the  United 
States  and  do  not  take  into  account  the  United  States  fruit  purchased 
through  other  European  countries,  primarily  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands* 

Market  for  Fresh  Citrus  Fruit 

Swiss  importers  of  fresh  fruit  have  had  a  good  season  in  1953«  They 
6omment  on  the  excellent  quality  of  the  California  oranges  they  have 
received,  a  quality  that  has  permitted  competitive  sales  with  South  African 
fruit  even  as  late  as  September «     It  is  unusual  for  California  oranges  to  be 
exported  that  late  in  the  year* 

Although  a  large  crop  of  oranges  in  Italy  will  probably  keep  supplies 
abundant  in  Switzerland  in  winter,  importers  believe  that  imports  of 
United  States  oranges  in  summer  vail  be  maintained  at  recent  levels* 
Advertising  in  newspapers  is  said  tc  have  improved  sales  possibilities* 

Orange  supplies  from  Italy  continue  to  be  received  in  bulk  primarily 
because  of  the  savings  tc  be  had  when  duty  is  levied  on  gross  weight* 
For  this  reason,  packed  fruit  from  Italy  would  find  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  the  cheaper  fruit  that  has  been  imported  in  bulk* 

The  Swiss  like  pigmented  grapefruit  and  Switzerland  is  one  of  the 
largest  consumers  of  grapefruit  in  Europe*    The  quantity  of  United  States 
grapefruit  that  might  be  imported  during  the  winter  vail  depend  on  the  cost 
and  freight  price*    Florida  and  Texas  grapefruit  is  said  to  be  preferred  to 
that  from  Israel,  that  is,  if  prices  are  ecual. 

Very  few  California  lemons  were  imported  into  Switzerland  in  1953*  hut 
those  received  were  in  the  standard  2-comoartment  box*     It  is  the  opinion  of 
Swiss  importers  that  the  half-box  carton  treated  with  diphenyl  does  not 
appeal  to  the  Swiss  customers  who  like  to  use  lemon  peel  in  cooking* 

In  November,  prices  of  fresh  grapefruit  in  Zurich  were  equal  to  the 
prices  of  oranges  (table  1|3)»    At  this  season  of  the  year,  citrus  trices 
are  unusually  high  since  orange  supplies  are  limited*    Despite  the  fact 
that  apples  were  plentiful,  large  fancy  apples  were  more  expensive  than  the 
imported  citrus  fruits* 

Market  for  Processed  Citrus  Products 

Most  of  the  citrus  juice  consumed  in  Switzerland  is  used  as  a  between- 
meals  drink  in  summertime  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  breakfast  menu..    For  that 
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reason,  importers  say,  the  cold  summer  weather  in  1953  nay  have  been  partly 
responsible  for  the  slower  fruit  sales  at  that  time.    Fresh  citrus  is 
available  the  year  around  in  Switzerland,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
products  importers  that  many  consumers  still  prefer  fresh  fruit  and  ferr 
drink  juice.    In  November  1953  old  stocks  of  .juice  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  importers  and  were  being  offered  wholesale  at  approximately  0*60  Swiss 
franc,  or  14  cents,  per  Ho,  2  can;  this  was  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
for  importing  the  1953-54  Florida  juices  at  the  opening  quotations  -  0.67 
franc,  or  16  cents. 


Table  42.  ~  Geld  and  dollar  holdings  in  Switzerland  compared 
with  that  country's  total  imports  of  oranges  and  with  United 
States  exports  of  oranges  to  Switzerland,  1933  and  1943-53  l/ 


Year 

:      Gold  and  dollar  ; 
holdings ,  : 
December  : 

Total  ; 
orange  : 
imoorts  : 

U.So  exports 
of 

oranges  2/ 

Million  : 
;           dollars  > 

1,000  J 
boxes  ' 

1,000 
boxes 

1933. . 

1943. .  : 

1949.. 

1950.. 

1951.. 

1952. . 

1953.. 

i  913 

1,336  : 
2 , 021  i 

:  2,023 

:  1,973 

:  2,053 

:  720 

1,563} 

1,496  : 
:  1,568 
:      -1,348  : 
:  •  1,336 
:  6/ 

!          •  3/ 

:            U  72 

i  77 
105 
111 

:  6/ 

1/  For  all  other  countries  in  this  report  the  industrial-production 
index,  too,  has  been  compared.    For  Switzerland,  however,  data  on  that 
index  were  not  available.  •    «  • 

2/  Beginning  with  1950,  the  exports  are  for  crop  years,  reaching  back 

to  the  preceding  November.    Thus^  for  exports,  1950- means  "1949-50; 

1951  means  1950-51,  etc. 

3/  Nominal;    not  reported  separately, • 

4/  1945-49  average. 

5/  As  of  Hay. 

6/  Not  available. 

Source:    Index  and  holdings,  mutual  Security  Program,  Reports  to 
Congress;  imports,  official  Swiss  sources;  exports,  U„  3.  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 


Switzerland  has  abundant  supplies  of  local  grape  and  apple  juice, 
which  is  sold  pasteurized  In  bottle's  at  prices  well  below  those  for  the 
Imported  canned  citrus  juices  (table  44).    Some  California  single-strength 
orange  juice  was  being  sold  at  slightly  higher  prices  than  were  being  ashed 
for  Florida  orange  juice.    Frozen  orange  concentrate  is  being  sold  in 
large  retail  outlets  at  widely  differing  prices.    The  organization  that  is 
selling  a  6-ounce  can  of  frozen  concentrate  for  0,95  franc,  or  22  cents, 
is  doing  an  excellent  job  of  newspaper  advertising  on  the  theme  that  at  this 
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price  the  frozen  juice. =is  much  cheaper  than  fresh  juice.    The  advertise- 
ments say  that  it  would  require  2  kilos,  or  4  pounds  of  oranges  to  make  as 
much  juice  as  is  contained  in  a  6-ounce  can;  that  at  November  prices  the 
fresh  oranges  v/ouid  cost  2.80  francs,  or  65  cents,  compared  with  0.95 
francs,  or  22  United  States  cents,  for  the  frozen  juice.    Despite  the 
excellent  merchandizing  and  the  reasonable  prices,  however,  frozen  juice 
still  sells  rather  slowly. 

A  new  product  was  observed  for  sale  in  retail  stores  in  1953;  a 
Spanish  hot-pack  concentrated  orange  juice  sold  in  tubes,     it  is  7-1/4 
times  concentrated  or  approximately  650  Brix. 

Table  43«  -  Retail  prices  for  citrus  fruit  and  for  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  Zurich,  ITovember  1953  - 


m 


Citrus  fruit: 
Oranges: 

Small  (Spain) ......••..* 

Valencias  (South  Africa) 
Grapefruit  (Florida) : 

White.  

Pink  

Tangerines  (Spain)  

Lemons  

Apples : 

Ordinary  

Large  fancy  

Pears  (fair  quality)  

Or apes,  white  

Bananas  

Tomat oes  ( large )  


In  Swiss 

francs 
per  kilo 


1.30  -  1.50 
1.A5  -  1.85 

1,60 
1.60 

1  /  n 

1.25  -  1.40 

O.65  -  0.85 
1,30 
0.95 
1.90 
2.30 

1.28 


In  U»S. 

cents 
per  pound 


14-16 
15  -  20 


17 
15 
13  -  15 


7-9 

19 
10 

20 
24 

13 


Source:     Observations  of  the  author  in  retail  markets. 


There  seem    to  be  opport 'unities  for  increasing  the  Imports  of 
bottlers'  bases  in  Switzerland:  and  some  importers  would  be  interested  in 
new  formulas.    The  country's  soft-drink  industry  is  expanding,  and  citrus 
is  a  popular  flavor.    Importers  report  that  5  out  of  6  consumers  in  urban 
areas  prefer  grapefruit  flavor  to  orange.     In  rural  areas  grapefruit  is 
also  a  favorite,  but  the  preference  is  net  so  marked.     Switzerland  has  high 
standards  of  quality  for  its  soft-drink  industry,  a  fact  that  offers  an 
advantage  to  United  States  producers  of  bottlers'  bases.     Because  of  the 
higher  duties  on  items  containing  sugar,  United  States  exports  of  bottlers' 
bases,  like  those  of  single-strength  juices,  should  not  contain  sugar. 
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Table  44-  —  Retail  prices  for  processed,  citrus  products  and  for  apple 
and  grape  juice  in  Switzerland,  November  1953 


Retail  price 

Product  : 

U  n  i 

t  : 

In  Swiss  ; 
francs  j 

In  U  .  S  * 
cents 

Single-strength  juice,  '. 

unsweetened:  : 

Orange;  : 

Florida. : 

20-ounce 

can  : 

0.95 

:  22 

California. ......  : 

20-ounce 

can  '. 

:  1,00 

:  23 

Grapefruit ,  Florida     :  20-ounce 

can  : 

.35 

:  20 

Concentrated  orange  juice: 

6- ounce 

can  : 

,0,95 
:  ^1,30 

22  v 
:  U2} 

: 

Hot-pack,  Spain  i/. . . 

90-gram  4 

bube  : 

0.37 

:  20 

Apple  juice  (pasteurized) 

:  1-iiter 

bottle  : 

0,70  -  0=75  : 

16  -  17 

Grape  juice  (pasteurised): 

1-liter 

bottle  ' 

1.20  -  1.50  : 

.  28-35 

1/  Approximately  65°  Brix,  or  7-1/4  times  concentrated. 


Source:    Reports  from  the  trade,  ana  observations  of  the  author  in 
retail  markets. 


The  United  Kingdom 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  United  Kingdom's  continuing  restric- 
tions against  United  States  citrus  and  citrus  products  is  the  fact  that  gold 
and  dollar  holdings,  which  had  risen  to  3-3  billion  dollars  in  1950,  had 
fallen  to  nearly  half  that  figure  In  1952  (table  45).    Industrial  production, 
too,  had  fallen  between  1951  and  1952.    Kith  both  these  economic  factors, 
total  imports  of  oranges  show  a  fairly  close  correlation;  they  too  declined 
in  1952. 

The  most  encouraging  factor  in  the  outlook  for  United  States  citrus 
exports  is  the  500-mil lion-dollar  increase  which  the  United  Kingdom  me.de 
in  its  gold  and  dollar  holdings  since  the  end  of  1952. 

Karket  for  Fresh  Citrus  Fruit 

In  1952  the  United  Kingdom  imported  from  Spain,  South  Africa,  and 
Israel  10  million  boxes  of  oranges,  6  million  boxes  less  than  it  imported  in 
1933.    Although  total  imports  in  1953  may  be  slightly  larger  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  they  will  still  be  much  smaller  than  they  were  in  prewar 
years.    Thus  the  pattern  of  orange  imports  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  different 
from  that  in  Continental  Europe,  where  average  imports  for  each  country  have 
at  least  doubled.    The  United  Kingdom,  by  contrast,  seems  to  be  under- 
supplied  with  fresh  oranges. 
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Table  45.  -  Industrial-production  index  and  gold  and  dollar 
-.oldings  in  the  United  Kingdom  compared  rrith  that  country's 
total  imports  of  oranges  and  vd-th  United  States  experts  of 
oranges  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1933  and  1943-53 


Year  ] 

Industrial-  . 
production 

index  : 
(19433.00)  : 

Gold  and  dollar  ', 
\        holdings , 
December 

Total  orange 
imports  : 

U.S.  exports 
of 

oranges  1/ 

:  Million  dollars 

:    1,000  boxes  '• 

1,000  boxes 

1933  : 
1943 
1949  : 
1950 

1951  ' 

1952  : 

1953  : 

:  S3 
:  100 

!            107  ! 

116  : 
:  120 
:  115 

2/ 

1,336  : 
:  1,633 
:            3,300  : 

:  2,335 
:  1,346 
:       %/  2,367 

:       16,551  : 

:  14,627v 

:        9,696'    .  : 

:      10,551  J 

t          12,o64  ! 

:  10,316 

:  27 

2/  834 
!       U  4 
:  2 

1/  Beginning  with  1950,  the  exports  are  for  crop  years,  reaching 
back  t-o  the  preceding  November .    Thus,  for  exports,  1950  means 
r  1949-50:  1951  means  1950-51,  etc. 
2/  hot  available. 
1/  1935-39  average. 
4/  1945-49  average. 
%■  .-^s  of  June. 

Source:    Index  and  holdings,  LIutual  Security  Agency,  Reports  tc 
Congress;  imports,  official  United  Kingdom  sources; 
experts,  U.  3.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Considering  the  fact  that  supplies  of  oranges  are  still  far  belo,;.r 
normal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  drop  in  prices 
that  occurred  on  the  London  Fruit  Exchange  in  late  August  and  early 
September  1953  (table  4.6)  •    In  2-1/2  weeks'  time  some  kinds  of  oranges 
dropped  nearly  $3.  00 "per  box. 

This  sudden  decrease,  which  reflected  consumer  resistance  to  high 
citrus  prices,  occurred  at  the  time  of  year  when  citrus  fruits  in  the 
United  Kingdom  meet  maximum  competition  from  soft  fruits  (table  47) •  For 
instance,  Italian  peaches  were  in  plentiful  supply  and  of  good  quality  and, 
after  the  drop,  retailed  at  about  the  same  price  as  oranges:  many 
consumers  preferred  the  peaches  since  they  were  available  at  such  prices 
for  only  a  short  time.    Apple  prices,  incidentally,  were  high  considering 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  fruit;  the  small  red  apples  selling  at  10 
pence,  or  12  cents  per  pound,  were  nothing  more  than  cider  apples. 
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Table  46.  -  Prices  for  fancy  grades  of  California,  South  African,  and 
Brazilian  oranges,  sizes  252  and  283,  on  the  London  Fruit  Exchange  on 
specified  days,  August  and  September  1953 


:  Si 

z  e  252 

:         S  i  z 

e  233 

Date  and  fruit 

:  St  erling 

:  U.S.  dollars  : 

Sterling 

:  U.S. dollars 

:  per  box 

:      -per  box  : 

per  box 

:  •   per  box 

August  24: 

California  Valencias 

56/- 

7.87  : 

56/- 

7c87 

South  African  Vaienci 

as  4°/- 

6c74 

:  49/- 

6*  S3 

J      41/  0 

5. S3 

:  40/- 

}. 62 

August  26: 

:  54/- 

:  52/- 

•  California  Valencias 

7.59 

7.31 

South  African  Vaienci 

as  46/- 

6.46 

:  45/- 

6.32 

Brazilian  Feras  

:  39/- 

5.48 

:  40/- 

5.62 

September  9: 

California  Valencias 

:'  35/- 

4.92 

:  33/6 

4.71 

South  African  Vaienci 

as  32/6 

4.57  : 

.  31/6 

4.43 

:  29/6 

4.14  ! 

28/- 

3.93 

Source:    Auction  catalogs  of  the  trade.    Figures  are  modal  averages. 


Table  47.  -  Retail  prices  for  citrus  fruit  and  for  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  London,  September  1953 


Retail 

or  ice 

Fruit  s 

Unit  : 

In 

:  In  U.S. 

st  erling  : 

cents 

Citrus  fruit:  : 

Oranges: 

South  African  Valencias,  size  17 6 

Each  : 

pence  ! 

3 

7 

fruits  : 

1 

shilling 

:  14 

Lemons,  South  African,  small  

:  5 

fruits  : 

1 

shilling  : 

14 

Grapefruit,  South  African,  large...  : 

Each 

6 

pence 

:  7 

Other  fruits:  : 

Each  : 

:  4 

pence 

4 

Apples :  : 

Found  : 

1 

shilling 

:  14 

Pound  ! 

10 

pence 

:  12 

Pound 

9 

pence 

:  10 

Plums : 

Pound  ! 

10 

pence 

:  12 

Pound 

:  1 

shilling 

:  14 

Grapes,  white,  imported.  

Pound 

'A 

shilling 

pence 

:  21 

Pound 

8 

pence 

:  9 

Source:    Observations  of  the  author  in  retail  markets. 
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The  price  droc  in  citrus  fruit  at  that  tine  is  an  indication  that  the 
market  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  "thin,"  for  any  increase  in  the  amount  of 
fruit  on  the  market  brings  immediate  reductions  in  -rice.  Apparently 
consumers  do  net  have  the  purchasing  newer  to  absorb  any  great  increase  in 
the  supply  of  fruit.    With  high  taxes  and  rising  costs  of  such  essentials 
as  transportation  and  basic  foods,  and  with  average  wages  about  9  to  10 
pounds,  or  423  to  §28,  a  week,  many  people  do  not  have  much  money  to  spend, 
on  fruit  a 

The  experience  of  Israeli  exporters  cf  citrus  in  the  United  Kingdom 
market  indicates  further  the  weakness  of  the  market  at  present.    In  1952 
Israel  marketed  in  England  about  2.2  million  boxes  of  citrus;  in  1953  about 
3-3  million.    The  increased  volume  in  1953  resulted  In  lower  prices;  the 
gross  price  per  box  was  down  9  shillings ,  or  CI. 26  and  the  net  returns  were 
down  6  shillings 3  or  34  cents.    At  the  time  the  Israeli  fruit  was  sold, 
supplies  on  the  market  were  not  excessive  compared  either  with  prewar 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  or  with  the  quantity  being  consumed  on  the 
Continent. 

South  African  exporters  had  a  similar  experience  In  the  1953  season. 
At  the  beginning  cf  the  season,  the  South  African  marketing  organizations 
estimated  that  the  crop  would  be  smaller  than  in  1952.    Therefore  the 
Continental  fixed  price,  c.i.f.  channel  ports,  rose  to  36  and  37  shillings, 
or  $5 .06  and  ^-5.20  per  box,  virtually  pricing  South  African  fruit  out  of  the 
Continental  market.    As  the  season  progressed,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
1953  crop  would  equal  or  even  exceed  the  1952  crop;  as  a  result,  with  less 
fruit  being  shipped  to  the  Continent,  larger  quantities  were  available  for 
the  United  Kingdom. 

As  a  result  of  the  larger  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom.,  prices  of 
South  African  oranges  on  the  London    auctions  in  1953  were  about  10 
shillings,  or  $1.4.0,  less  per  box  than  they  were  in  1952  (table  A3).  Sven 
so,  the  prices  obtained  in  1953    are  still  high;  the  lowest  of  them 
bring     excellent  returns  to  South  African  growers. 

One  of  the  factors  in  the  high  returns  is  the  fact  that  South  Africa 
enjoys  more  favorable  freight  rates  than  any  other  citrus-producing 
country.    In  1953  It  paid,  for  refrigerated  stowage  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
5  shillings  9  pence,  or  SO  cents,  for  a  70-pound  box  net  weight.  Israel, 
in  comparison,  for  a  distance  only  half  as  great  and  for  only  ventilated 
stowage,  paid  5  shillings,  or  70  cents.    The  South  Africans  claim  that 
their  freight  rate  is  not  subsidized  and  that  it  is  low  merely  because  the 
merchant  ships  unloading  in  South  Africa  find  citrus  and  other  fruits  a 
remunerative  cargo  for  the  return  trip;  ships  serving  the  Pacific  Coast  do 
not  always  have  such  an  advantage  inasmuch  as  cargoes  from  Europe  to 
California  are  not  always  available.    South  African  shippers  also  point  cut 
that  they  have  a  10-year  contract  and  that  on  this  long-term  basis  the 
shipping  company  can  afford  to  make  concessions. 
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Table  1+8 «  -  Prices  for  fancy-grade  South  African  oranges,  size  176, 
on  the  London  Fruit  Exchange  on  specified  days,  June--0ctober  1952 

and  June-September  1953 


1  9 

5  2  : 

In 

:  In  Urb*  : 

Da  t  < 

a 

sterl  ing 

s  dollars  : 

per  box 

;  per  box  : 

June  4° » • 

>  W  If  < 

57/6 

8.08  : 

June  11 • . 

•  •  •  * 

57/6 

8.08  i 

June  18.. < 

1  •  •  s 

52/6 

7,38  ' 

June  2'5«» 

1  •  •  c  i 

50/9 

7-13  : 

July  2. . . 

.  .  -  .  ; 

56/- 

7*87  : 

July  9  "  • 

%  •  •  •  ■ 

59/- 

8«29  : 

July  16. . 

1  •  9  0  a 

59/'- 

8.29  5 

July  23.. 

>  •  •  •  3 

58/3 

8,19  : 

July  30,.. 

)  •  •  •  ■ 

60/- 

8.43  : 

August  6. 

60/9 

8.5L.  t 

August  13 1 

►  •  •  W  m 

60/- 

e.43  : 

August  20 

49/- 

6*88  j 

August  27 

►  *  »  •  * 

57/- 

SoOl  ; 

September 

54/- 

7^59  : 

September 

10.: 

50/- 

7.02  : 

September 

17.: 

54/6 

7.66  : 

September  £1+  : 

53/- 

7-45  : 

October  1 

»  •  C  •  ■ 

56/6 

7*94  : 

Date 


June  3»»«« 

June  10.  •>  * 

June  17  •  •  * 

June  2i|... 

July  1  • .  o . 

July  8.. . . 

Jul  y  1 5  * » » 

July  22. c  o 

July  29 •  •  c 

August  5e» 

August  12* 
August  19» 
August  26. 
September  20J 
September  9»« 
September  16. 


1  9 


5  3 


In 
sterling 
oer  box 


In  Uo-S. 
doll ars 
per  box 


6,22 

h6/6 

6-53 

hl/9 

6a71 

U/6 

5  S3 

39/3 

5. 52 

42/" 

5.90 

45/6 

6.39 

43/6 

6.11 

46/9 

6.57 

4U/9 

6.29 

47/6 

6,67 

W- 

6,74 

47/- 

6.60 

33/9 

5.45 

35/9 

5.03 

33/9 

4.75 

Source:    Auction  catalogs  of  the  trade  and  data  supplied  by'I'.'I.  Levin, 
I'/knager,  Citrus  Marketing  Ecard  of  Israel  in  London* 


In  these  low  freight  rates  South  African  growers  have  a  competitive 
advantage  that  is  about  the  same  as  having  a  subsidy  of  the  size  recently 
paid  under  the  Export -Payment  Program  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.     In  1953,  these  growers,  even  after  oaying  charges,  are  getting 
high  returns  on  a  box  of  oranges  (f.6*b*  South  African  ports)  at  various 
London  auction  -or ice 3  (table  h9)° 

Table  ^.—Returns  to  South  African  growers,  f.c.b.  South  African 
ports,  on  a  box  of  oranges  sold  in  London 
at  .specified  auction  prices 


Auction 
•••  price 
in 

_ Sterling 

:   Charges 

:     estimated  returns 

,  5-percent 

,  commission 

:  Freight 

'  Selling 
,  expense 

sterling 

\    In  U«S. 

\  dollars 

35/- 

40/-  ! 

45/- 

50/-  i 

55/-  i 
60/-  • 

!    1/9  < 

»         2/-  , 

2/3  i 
:         2/6  i 
2/9  , 
3/- 

•  5/9 

•  5/9  1 
'      5/9  5 

5/9  ? 
5/9  ? 

5/9  ! 

•  2/- 
2/-  , 

2/r  : 

2A  1 
2/-  i 

I      25/6  | 

'         30/3  ! 

35/-  i 

39/9  ! 

Uh/6  : 
49/5  : 

:  3.57 
4.21+ 
1+.90 

:  5.57 
6.23 
6.90 
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With  such  returns,  South  African  growersywho;.  as  a  result  of  trade 
restrictions  are  marketing  fruit  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  little  competi- 
tion, have  been  getting  no  re  for  their  fruit  than  California  growers 
selling  in  Continental  Europe.    In  1952  the  average  auction  price. fcr  .. 
South  African  oranges  in  London  was  at  least  ?0  shillings,  or  C-7.CC  a  cox  l/, 
giving  the  growers -an  estimated  return  of  o5»57: a  box,  f.o.b.  South  Africa. 
In  comparison,  the  California  grower  got  an  f.o.b.  return  of  not  more  than 
f>3«50  a:  box,  including  the  export '  subsidy.    In  1953,  when  prices  for 
South  African  fruit  on. the  London .market  were  lower  than  in  1952,  the 
average  was  at  least  AO- shillings,  or  ^5o60  per  box  -  a  price  that  gave  the 
grower  an  estimated  -^A.AA,  or  about  sVlc CO  more  than  California  growers  got 
from  their  sales  on  .the  •  Continent.     Even  at  the  lowest  prices -given  in 
Table  A3  for  1953, -on  September  16  South  African  fruit  returned  to  the 
growers  more  than  03*00 -per  box,  about  the  same  as  California,  growers 
received.    Actually,  -.returns  in  both  years  were  probably  somewhat  higher 
than  the  conservative  estimates  given  here c  '  ■  > 

In  August  and"  September  1953  the  first  California  oranges  in  recent 
years  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.    The  dollars  for  this  fruit 
were  obtained  through  a  triangular  deal  whereby  the -United  Kingdom  ministry 
of -Food  sold  lior ocean  sardines  in- "Vest em  Germany.    These  oranges  brought 
premium  prices  compared  with  South  African  Yalencias  and  Brazilian  Feras 
(table  46).    It  should  be  kept  in -mind,  however,  that  the  California  fruit 
was  something  new  on  the  market  and  was  sold  in  smaller  volume  than  the 
other  oranges;  the  premium  prices  might  not  be  obtained,  under  opposite 
circumstances. 

In  estimating  the  quahtity  of  California  Valencia s  that  the  United '  Kingdom 
Would  import  if  the  Government  made  dollars  available,  ene  must  remember 
that l?abi:  cf  consumer  purchasing  power  might  keep  imports  from  being  as. high 
as  they,  are  on  the  Continent,     United  kingdom  importers  calculate  that  for 
sales  of  any  volume,  United  States  oranges  would  have  to.be  available,  cost 
and  freight,  in  the  United  Kingdom  ports  at  about  30  shillings,  cr  :'k.20,  r-er 
box. 

This  import  cost  is  about  equal  to  the  1953  cost-and— freight  price  on 
the  Continent  for  California  oranges  shipped  under  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture's  export-payment  program.    Thus,  under  such  price 
and  subsidy  conditions  as  exist  in  195  33  California  oranges  could  be 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  prices  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British 
import  trade,  would  make  our  fruit  competitive  and-  make  volume  imports 
possible.    Cur  citrus  industry  might  face  a  different  problem  if  citrus  had 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  higher  price. 

Thus,  if  dollars  were  available  for  orange  imports,  -the  volume  of 
imports  would  depend  upon  the  price  at  which  the  fruit  could  be  bought*.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  trade,  a  million  boxes  might  be  sold  at  a  cost-and- 


1/  This  price  is  a  little  lo"er  than  is  indicated  in  table  IS,  which 
gives  prices  for  only- size  176. -  The  assumption  is  that  the  average 
fruit  was  somewhat  smaller  and  so  brought  prices  a  few  shillings 
lower, 
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freight  price  of  30  shillings,  or  per  box;  but  perhaps  only  half  a 

million  could  be  sold  at  35  shillings,  or  C.'4*90. 

United  Kingdom  grapefruit  imports  too  are  much  smaller  than  they  were 
before  the  war,  are  in  fact  cnly  half  as  large.     If  dollars  were  available, 
perhaps  as  much  as  i/2  million  to  1  million  boxes  could  be  imported  at 
cost-and-fr eight  prices  of,  say,  25  shillings,  or  03»5O<.    The  United 
Kingdom' is  our  one  big  potential  outlet  for  fresh  grapefruit:  the  other 
countries  of  Viestern  Europe,  even  with  no  restriction  on  foreign  exchange, 
probably  would  increase  imports  only  by  small  amounts  unless  substantial 
price  concessions  were  made. 

Processed  Citrus  Products  ■  ■  ■ 

The  United  Kingdom  receives  most  of  its  single-strength  citrus  juices 
from  South  Africa,  Israel,  and  the  '/Test  Indies,  the  same  sources  that, 
besides  the  United  States,  supply  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
Retail  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  (table  50)  are  about  twice  as  high  as 
in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands ,  but  retailers  report  that  consumption  is 
increasing.    Most  single-strength  juices  seen  were-  sweetened. 

Grapefruit  juice  from  the  '/est  Indies  is  the  most  popular  single- 
strength  juice,  for  reasons  of  both  quality  and  prico;.for  orange- juice, 
customers  seem  to  prefer  the  Israeli  product. .  Non-citrus  juices — tomato 
and  pineapple,  for  example — compete  with  the  citrus;  import  cost 
quotations  are  given  in  table  51.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  low 
prices  f or  -Lalayan  pineapple  juice  do  not  necessarily  indicate  that  this 
juice  is  the  best  buy  -  the  trade  considers  it  to  be  of  the  lowest  quality. 

These  cost  quotations  are  but  another  indication  of  the  fact  that 
United  States  citrus  juices  can  compete  successfully?-  in  world  markets  by 
virtue  of  both  price  and  quality.    In  1953  a  case  of  Florida  grapefruit 
juice  could  have  sold  at  more  than  $2*25  f»o.b0  Florida  ports  and  still 
been  cheaper  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  the  juice  from  Trinidad,  which  is 
of  excellent  quality  and  most  competitive  in  price.    And  a  case  of  orange 
juice  could  have  sold  at  about  C3»00  f„oeb.  United  States  ports  and  still 
had  a  lower  cost-and-fr eight  price  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  the  most 
competitive  orange  juice. 


Table  50„  -  Retail  prices  for  processed  citrus  products 
from  specified  sources,  in  London,  September  1953 


Product 

:      Unit  : 

:  Retail 
:       In  : 
st  sr !i  ng  : 

price 
In  U,S. 

currency 

Single-strength  juice: 

Orange: 

1/9 

:  20-ounce  can  : 

$  0.25 

:  20-ounce  can  : 

1/8 

.23 

:  16-ounce  can 

:  V7 

B22 

Grapefruit,  Trinidad,.. 

:  20-ounce  can 

iA 

.19 

Lemonade,  frozen 

:     6— ounce  can  : 

1/6 

,21 

1/  Processed  in  England  frc 
Source:    Observations  of  a; 

5]ii  Italian  fruit. 

ithor  in  retail  markets. 
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Table  51.  -  Cost  quotations  1/  for  imports  cf  citrus  juices  and  other  juices 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  specified  sources,  summer  1955 


oiu.ce  ana  source 


Citrus  juices,  single- strength: 
Orange : 

South  Africa  

Trinidad  ,  

Israel  c 

Grap  ef  ruit : 

Jamaica  t  , .  

Trinidad. .......  

Pineapple  juice: 


Australia. . . . 
South  Africa., 
Haiaya  

Fiji  2/  

Tomato  juice: 


Size  01  j 
can  . 

:      Cost  Per  case 

of  24  cans  2/ 

In  ; 
:        sterling  ■ 

In 

U.S.  dollars 

20  ounces  : 
20  ounces 
20  ounces 

29./-  : 

or  /Z  , 

28/8  : 

:  .  4.07 
:  3.58 
:  4.02 

20  ounces 
20  ounces  : 

i          19/6  N 
l\  19/" 

:  2.74 
2.67 

16  ounces 
20  ounces 
20  ounces 
12  ounces 
20  ounces 
20  ounces 

20/-        '  i 
.     22/-  to  23/- 
:    23/—  to  25/'— 

15/- 
.     20/9  to  21/- 

24/'- 

:  2.81 

:    3.09  to  3.23 

.    3*23  to  3.51 
:  2.11 
2*92  to  2.95 

?  .  3*37 

:  16 

ounces 

:    13/-  to  20/6 
:    22/-  to  23/- 

:    2.53  to  2.88 

:  16 

ounces 

:    3.09  to  3.23 

:  (16 

ounces 

:  18/6 

:  2o60 

:  ^20 

ounces  : 

23/- 

:  3.23 

:  20 

ounces 

21/- 

:  2.95 

l/  C.i0f.,  except  as  noted. 

2j  Prices  are  given  in  cases  of  24  cans  even  though  in  the  United  Kingdom 

it  is  the  trade  practice  to  give  quotations  by  the  dozen. 
3/  Landed  cost. 

Source:    Recorts  from  the  trade. 


All  citrus  juices  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  brought  in 
by  the  trade,  except  those  for  the  child-health  program,  which  are 
brought  in  by  the  Ministry  of  Food.    Some  comment  has  been  made  that  the 
Ministry  will  soon  discontinue  its  imports  of  concentrated  citrus  juice, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  that  it  7: ill  do  so  in  1954.  The 
Ministry  is  always  interested  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  product 
served  in  the  homej  and  any  processor  having  an  improved  product,  or  a 
package  suitable  for  dispensing  small  amounts  cf  .juice  in  the  home  may 
send  samples  to  John  Roberts,  ".Telfare  Foods  Procurement  Branch, 
Westminister  House,  Horse  Ferry  Road,  London  3*..-l.    Such  samples  are 
welcome. 
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The  writer  saw  no  grapefruit  sections  in  the  stores j  apparently  such 
supplies  as  had  been  obtained  from  Israel,  the  ".'Jest  Indies,  and  Africa 
had  already  been  sold..    The  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Food  still  imports 
this  product.    Before  the  war  the  United  Kingdom  imported  more  than  35 
million  pounds  of  grapefruit  sections  and  doubtless  there  is  still  a 
large  demand  for  this  product 3      If  imports  could  again  be  made  from  the 
United  States,  probably  as  much  as  750,000  cases  of  2U  No.  2  cans  could  be 
sold.    This  is  a  market  that  knows  our  product,  but  the  allocation  of 
dollars  with  which  to  make  purchases  is  still  the  big  problem.    It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  despite  the  large  prewar  sales  of  grapefruit 
sections,  this  product  has  not  been  included  in  the  token  import  plan, 
under  which  some  United  States  canned  goods  are  imported  in  small 
quantities, 

An  interesting  development  in  citrus  marketing  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1953  has  been  the  Introduction  of  frozen  lemonade  concentrate,  which 
is  made  in  England  from  fruit  imported  from  Italy.    In  September,  when 
the  writer  visited  the  country,  sales  outlets  were  limited,  for  the 
product  was  still  an  experimental  introduction,.    The  price  -  1  shilling 
6  pence,  or  21  cents,  for  a  6-ounce  can  -is  low,  considering  the  prices 
of  single-strength  orange  and  grapefruit  juices;  and  retail  sales  are 
reported  good.    The  early  favorable  sales,  however,  may  not  be  a  sound 
guide  to  the  ultimate  demand;  one  large  retail  store  in  the  west  end  of 
London  reports  that  most  of  its  sales  have  been  to  Americans.  But 
because  the  concentrate  has  been  well  received,  both  production  and 
outlets  will  be  expanded  in  1954*    The  firm  that  makes  the  lemonade 
concentrate  plans  to  make  also  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice,  from 
Spanish  fruit  Imported  in  bulk.    In  general,  the  frozen-food  business  is 
expanding  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  frozen  products  are  for  sale  in  most 
grocery  stores. 

o 

in  1952-53  a  concentrated  orange  juice,  65    Brix,  is  reported  to 
have  been  purchased  from  Israel,  Spain  and  the  "Jest  Indies.    In  i'Jo.  A  10 
cans,  the  price  for  an  imperial  gallon  was  30  to  32  shillings,  or  $4.-,2i  to 
$4.50,  f.Ocb.,  port  of  shipment. 


 cOo  


